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HUMILITY 
Fe NG F all the virtues none is more difficult for us 
@) to possess in delicacy of balance than the 


virtue of humility. There is a widespread 
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WY moral misunderstanding which identifies this grace with i \p 
a lack of self-regard. This sort of selflessness issues in = 
\ a kind of subserviency in conduct which is both ruin- 


ous to one’s personality and uncomfortable to one’s 
associates. True humility is consistent with an enno- 
bling self-consideration. It is the grace of seeing oneself 
in right social perspective, that is, in a relationship with Hf 
others which allows full respect for their personalities 
as well as for one’s own, and in which one both gives 
and receives service from others without egotism and 
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without servility. 
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A. CHARGE TO A MINISTER* 
John Nevin Sayre 


Almost 1900 years ago the Apostle 
Paul, in writing a letter to a Christian 
congregation in the Greco-Roman world, 
concluded with the words: “Finally, my 
brethren, pray for us, that the word of 
God may have free course.’’ Paul was 
thinking of an athlete, a runner, contend- 
ing in the Roman games, and that the 
athlete could not win his race except as his 
blood, his muscles, his sinews, had free 
course through his body, and that he could 
not receive the crown unless he could get 
away on a free track, unhindered by the 
other runners. Paul took that figure of 
the runner contending in the games, and 
applied it to his spiritual ministry, asked 
his people to pray for him, that the word 
of the Lord might have free course through 
him. 

Now it is perhaps a far cry from an 
ancient city in the Greco-Roman world to 
this city in the United States, but this new 
minister whom you have chosen to lead 
you will be successful or not according 
as the word of the Lord is able to have 
free course through him. 

My brother, you have been chosen by 
this congregation to a very especial re- 
sponsibility and relationship to them, and 
as what you do and what you say will re- 
flect upon them, and help or hurt this 
church, you have a peculiar duty towards 
them. You obviously have been called 
by them, and you are their servant, to 
serve them, and not to be their rector or 
ruler in spiritual things, but to be their 
minister, and in this new partnership 
which is being established, if they should 
decide that they wish the partnership 
dissolved it would probably be your duty 
to accede to this conclusion. But this 
congregation, in choosing you to be their 
leader and giving you that responsibility, 
which shall affect them in many ways, 
have not chosen you, I am sure, that you 
should simply speak smooth things unto 
them, or that you should be their ‘‘Yes’’ 
man, but they have chosen you to be their 
minister, in the name and for the cause of 
God, and that gives you another and 
a higher responsibility; a responsibility 
pointed out long ago, even before Paul, 
by such a servant of the Lord as the 
Prophet Ezekiel, when he spoke of the 
minister having a duty to be a watch for 
the people, and those words of his, so 
simple, yet coming down through the 
centuries, I would repeat again: ‘If the 
people of the land take a man and set 
him for their watchman, then whosoever 
heareth the sound of the trumpet and 
taketh not warning; if the sword come, 
and take him away, his blood shall be 
upon his own head. But if the watchman 
see the sword come, and blow not the 
trumpet, and the people be not warned; if 
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the sword come, and take any person from 
among them, he is taken away in his 
iniguity; but his blood will I require at 
the watchman’s hand.” 

And to be a watchman for the people 
means to be on the watch against immi- 
nent and unsuspected danger. These 
people have set you aside and given you 
time to study into the conditions of the 
world in which they live and work, and to 
study into the truth of that higher uni- 
verse which reaches up unto the throne 
of Almighty God. The Prophet Jere- 
miah complained of some of the ministers 
of his day that they were not loyal to the 
truth. 

Can you disprove that statement in this 
world, that the word of the Lord may have 
free course here, and in you? And that 
word of the Lord of which Paul spoke was 
something more than warning the people 


‘ of danger, and something more than con- 


tending for truth upon the earth. It was 
also that creative word of faith, power, 
hope and love which could create new men 
and new institutions, and a new earth in 


place of the one where men in his time, or - 


the men in our time now live. 


You will need, in the turmoil of this busy — 


life, with so many things crowding in 


upon you, a time for quiet sanctuary in ~ 


your life, where every day, and more than 
once in every day, you can see the Father 
of the universe -face to face, and talk to 


Him, and hear His message and get His 


strength for the duties that rest upon you. 
And if in these ways you can offer up your 
life, your soul, and your body, a living 
sacrifice unto Him, it may be that the 


word of the Lord will have free course in © 


the lives of these people and in you. 
* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHERS ~ 


Beginning with this issue, the printing 
of the Empire State Universalist is being 
done in Cortland, by Fay C. Parsons. In 
addition to the offices he holds in the Cort- 
land Universalist church, loyally and de- 
votedly supporting his minister, Rev. 
J. A. Judge, Mr. Parsons is a trustee of our 
State Convention. He is also president of 
the New. York Press Association. He is 
owner and publisher of the Cortland 
Democrat, which wins first prize at’ the 
Cornell School of Journalism in any issue. 
All of this eminently qualifies him to be 
the publisher of our monthly magazine. 

Mr. Parsons has helped the State Su- 
perintendent in preparing a list of the 
dailies and weeklies published in New York. 
The desire is to keep the newspapers sup- 
plied with Universalist news. Universal- 
ists certainly are listed among the publish- 
ers. Here they are: St. Lawrence Plain- 
dealer, Williston Manley and his son, At- 
wood Manley, Canton; Fort Plain Stan- 
dard, George O’Connor, Fort Plain; Nunda 
News, Walter B. Sanders, Nunda; Perry 
Record, Carl G. Clarke, Reade Clarke, 
Perry; Cortland Democrat, Fay C. Parsons, 
Cortland.—Empire State Universalist. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A CANDID FRIEND ON THE SPARROW 


CANDID friend rebukes us for writing an edi- 

torial on “The White-Crowned Sparrow.”’ 

Said he with some force: ‘‘You are in the same 

class as the Boston since the Power Trust got hold 

of it. Have you noticed that now they treat editorial- 

ly such innocuous subjects as ‘Spring. Weather,’ ‘Rock 

Gardens,’ and “Boston the Beautiful?’ They are per- 

fectly willing to take strong ground against carrying 

concealed weapons, but most other public questions 
to them are dangerous.” 

Be it as it may with our esteemed contemporary 
in the field of daily journalism, we have these things 
to say to our C. F.: that one sparrow is of more value 
than half the controversial things we now discuss; 
that we have never set out to make a controversial 
sheet anyway, and if we had we would as a mere mat- 
ter of tactics slip in a few constructive things now and 
then by way of variety; and that when the time comes 
we can be as controversial as need be. If that is not 
answer enough let us add that there would be more 
faith, hope and charity in religion and more purity, 
courage, and efficiency in politics if people in control 
got close to nature and listened to what white-crowned 
sparrows have to say. 


* * 


THE CLEVELAND DISASTER 

HEN our new inventions get away from us, the 
damage they do is terrifying. Just in pro- 
portion as we set deadly things at beneficent 
labor, it behooves us to see that accidents do not 
happen. There are few things more beneficent than a 
modern clinic, and few discoveries more useful in a 
clinic than the X-ray, and few men as competent to 
have charge of a clinic as Dr. George W. Crile, and 
yet see what happened in one horrible instant of time 
at Cleveland! The quickest moving athlete had little 
chance to escape such gas. For weak or handicapped 
people there was no chance. More than a hundred 
lost their lives. The worst moments of gas attacks 

in the World War were brought vividly to mind. 

It illustrates the things we have been saying about 
learning to use new forces wisely as well as to develop 
them. In this Cleveland disaster there seems to have 
been no moral lapse. It was genuine accident. But 
in dealing with such forces, care, care, care, needs 
to be instilled into every doctor, nurse and helper. 


Skill, care, thoughtfulness, unselfishness, need to go 
along with profound knowledge of the new chemistry, 
the new physics and the new science of every variety. 

Probably nothing like the Cleveland Clinic disas- 
ter will ever happen again. We have had our lesson. 
But there may be similar disasters in the making which 
may be averted if teachers, parents, clergymen, and 
others dealing with deeper things do their work. 

* * 


THEFAURORA KILLING 


AUL HUTCHINSON, managing editor of the 

~ Christian Century of Chicago, recently per- 

formed a remarkable feat in writing ‘The 

Aurora Killing, a Study in Newspaper Practise.’ 

Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Christian 

Century, considers the study of such importance that 
he gives seven pages to it in the issue of May 15. 

By getting into the field first, by the use of head- 
lines, and by playing up some facts and ignoring 
others, the Chicago Tribune and Chicago Herald- 
Examiner succeeded in fixing in the public mind a 
totally erroneous picture of what happened at Aurora 
on March 26. 

In connection with a raid by prohibition enforce- 
ment officers, a woman was killed and her husband 
knocked senseless. Her twelve-year-old son, after 
he saw his mother fall, seized a pistol and wounded an 
officer. Here are all the elements of a popular sensa- 
tion and materials with which to influence the public 
mind against prohibition officers. 

The sum and substance of the Hutchinson article 
is that these materials were used most unscrupu- 
lously and successfully. The facts did not warrant 
the popular outery, but the facts never had a chance. 
When the facts later were brought out at a grand jury 
investigation, few people read them. They were 
not:played up. 

Now we do not for a moment believe that papers 
like the New York World which favor modification of 
our liquor laws would lend themselves to the methods 
used by the Chicago Tribune and its Hearst-owned 
contemporary. But there are papers that do lend 
themselves to such practises. They are a menace to 
free institutions. One way to check them is to have 
their practises subjected to calm, dispassionate, re- 
served but searching analysis such as Mr. Hutchinson 
has made in ‘‘The Aurora Killing.” 
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If Mr. Hutchinson had not done this, who would 
have done it? 

If the Christian Century, a religious weekly, had 
not printed the story, who would have been willing to 
print it? 

Recent revelations show to what extent the 
power trust has bought into the ownership of daily 
papers. In many instances where flagrant suppres- 
sion and distortion of facts do not take place, at least 
we find subtle coloring of news. 

To what group can we turn for unbiased, frank 
and fearless leadership if not to the religious press? 
And how many of us among the religious weeklies are 
equipped. with brains, character and money to do the 
work? 

The churches must back up their papers. The 
papers must make themselves worthy of the backing. 
And when a paper like the Christian Century which has 
cut loose from sect and made itself the spokesman of 
all the churches, dees a work like this, all of us. must 
stand by. 

* * 
THE EDITOR OF THE BAPTIST 

There Stand His Silent Desk and His Empty Chair 

John A. Earle, editor of the Baptist, left his office 
four months ago never to return. Now he has left the 
world. For four months he had no rest. Now he is at 
rest. His office and his chair have waited four months 

in mute expectation for his return. Now they must wait 

forever. For four months there have been a hush and a 

suspense among his associates in the offices as they sad- 

ly carried on without him. Again and again the ques- 

tion has passed back and forth among them: ‘‘When will 

he come back?’ Now they know that he will never 

come back. But their hearts are lighter to-day because 

they realize that he has entered into rest and a fuller life. 

We could not have wished him anything better. We 

view his silent office and his empty chair to-day not 

with bowed heads but with uplifted faces. Our leader 

has won his eternal promotion.—The Baptist. 

ERE is a man whose personality leaped every 
barrier. We never saw him, but we felt his 
power. We are moved deeply by this tribute 

of his associates. It is eloquent in its restraint. The 
profession to which we belong is lifted by the service 
of this great Christian editor. 


* * 


DIGNITY AT DES MOINES 


E have here an able summing up of the facts 
in the fundamentalist outbreak at Des Moines 
University, given editorially in the New 

York World: 


Consider the various events that have transpired 
during the last few days at Des Moines University, a 
leading institution of Baptist fundamentalists, located 
at Des Moines, Ia. Various charges were heard about 
the campus, to the effect that the president of the board 
of trustees was unduly hostile to certain members of 
the faculty whom he suspected of bearing the modern- 
ist taint; to the effect that he was British in his sym- 
pathies and discouraged the students from singing that 
Washington had the British on the run; to the effect 
that the lady secretary of the board of trustees was ar- 
rogating too much authority to herself and was setting 
spies to tattle on the faculty members whom the presi- 
dent of the board suspected; to the effect that the presi- 
dent of the board felt a romantic attraction for the 
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secretary of the board, and had registered with her at a 
hotel. So there was a meeting of the board to consider 
these charges, with witnesses summoned to give their 
testimony, and photographs of the hotel. 

So a report was adopted which said in part that ‘‘we 
take pleasure in declaring to the world that said officers 
have emerged from the recent furnace of absolutely 
baseless and malicious criticism without even a smell 
of fire.’’ So the entire faculty was dismissed. So the 
student body, some 400 strong, revolted and advanced 
on the administration building. Preparatory to storm- 
ing it, they laid down a barrage of rotten eggs, which 
broke on the facade and dripped over the floor. Then 
they charged, took the building and began ransacking it, 
their purpose being to manhandle the president of the 
board and the secretary of the board. They were frus- 
trated, however, because the president of the board 
and the secretary of the board were hiding in a wash- 
room and could not be found. They were finally per- 
suaded to disperse by the local police who appeared on 
the scene and restored some semblance of order. So 
now it is a little hard to say whether there is or is not a 
Des Moines University. There are buildings, even 
though they are still bespattered with eggs; but there 
is no faculty, as its members were all dismissed, and no 
students, as they are all on strike, and no president of 
the board, as he found it advisable to leave town under 
police protection. All that is left, apparently, is the 
lady secretary of the board, who says she would die 
rather than forsake her faith. 

The squalid, ignoble quality of this needs no com- 
ment. If this is all the dignity that fundamentalists can 
get into their example they can hardly blame the aver- 
age man if he wonders just why they should regard 
themselves as a little closer to the eternal verities than 
any one else. 


If our readers have an opportunity we would like 
to have them study the faces of Dr. T. T. Shields, 
president of the board, and of Miss Edith Redman, 
secretary, and compare them with the face of Dr. 


Harry Wayman, president of the university, who was 


dismissed with his entire faculty. We regret that we 
can not reproduce these pictures. They say more 
than can be put into words. 
* * 
OLD AGE SECURITY, MINISTERIAL AND 
OTHERWISE 


EVERAL things have happened recently to 
indicate a new interest in the care of the aged 
in the United States. 

For one thing Bishop Francis J. McConnell took 
the presidency of the American Association for Old 
Age Security, with headquarters at 104 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and new life came to the organiza- 
tion at once. As a result of a united drive sponsored 
by this association last February, three new states, 


_Minnesota, Utah and Wyoming, adopted old age 


pension legislation, making nine states in all. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York 
sent a special message to the State Legislature on 
old age security which has brought the question to the 
front in that state. Said Governor Roosevelt: 
New social conditions bring new ideas of social 
responsibility. . . . We can no longer be satisfied with 
the old method of putting the aged away in dismal 
institutions with the accompanying loss of self-respect, 
personality and interest in life... . This state aban- 
doned some time ago the principle of institutional care 
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for poor children and adopted the method of helping 
them in their own homes. Similar provision should be 
made for old age. Poverty in old age should not be re- 
garded either as a disgrace or necessarily as a result of 
lack of thrift or energy. Usually it is a mere by-product 
of modern industrial life. An alarmingly increasing 
number of aged persons are becoming dependent on 
outside help for bare. maintenance. While improved 
medical science has increased man’s span of life, the ~ 
rapid pace of modern industry has proportionately in- 
creased the number of years during which he is an un- 
sought employee. . . . While the worker of to-day on 
the average may look forward to a longer life than did 
his grandfather, he must necessarily count on a shorter 
period of industrial availability. No greater tragedy 
exists tn modern civilization than the aged, wornout worker 
who after a life of ceaseless effort and useful productivity 
must look forward for his declining years to a poorhouse. 
A more modern social consciousness demands a more 
humane and efficient arrangement. 


Governor Roosevelt followed up this message 
to the Legislature by subsequent statements in ad- 
dresses before the Consumers’ League of New York 
and the United Neighborhood Houses. Addressing 
the former body the Governor declared: 

More mail comes to the Governor’s desk, now as in 

the former administration, concerning old-age security 

against want, than upon any other subject. I am ap- 

palied every day by the number of people writing to pro- 

test that they hope the United States will not longer 

remain in the class with Mexico and China as the only 
two countries which have made no provision for the 
care of the aged. 


Speaking before the United Neighborhood Houses 
Governor Roosevelt stated further: 

The importance of the old-age problem is indicated 
by the sharp increase in old age dependency within a 
very few years. ... A recent survey made in New 
York developed that one of the largest social agencies 
in ten years has increased its appropriation for the 
care of indigent old people outside of institutions 2,500 
per cent. This does not mean, of course, that there has 
been that increase in old age dependency, but it is an in- 
dication of how serious the problem has become. 


At the Second National Conference on Old Age 
Security held at the Town Hall, New York, recently, 
there was an imposing array of speakers and backers 
of this movement. Senator C. C. Dill of Washing- 
ton promised to introduce an old age pension bill in 
the United States Senate, secure hearings and fight 
for its adoption. The speakers said that the word 
pension was inaccurate, as was the word dole. “Old 
age security is a matter of simple justice.” 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor is attempting to get and 
publish the facts about old age need and the ways in 
which we are attempting to deal with this subject 
now. A fascinating pamphlet has been brought out 
by the Bureau entitled “Care of the Aged in the 
United States.” 

Ministers’ pensions are up just now with us. It 
will strengthen us and cheer us to find out the rela- 
tionship the special problem bears to the general, 
how much is being done along these lines and how 
what may seem in some phases a sectarian or group 
matter reveals itself as a part of an important public 
service. 
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AN INTERESTING CHINESE WOMAN 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


ISS LUCY WANG, president-elect of Hwa 

M Nan College, Foochow, China, and one of 

the outstanding Christian women of new 

China, spoke recently at the commencement exercises 
of Drew University. 

Miss Wang is a member of one of the finest liter- 
ary families of Foochow, dating its ancestry back for 
several centuries and including in the long line a 
number of famous men and women of the nation. 

After completing her early education in the 
Christian schools of Foochow Miss Wang came to 
America and studied at Morningside College. Re- 
turning to China she became a teacher in Hwa Nan 
College, in her ancestral city of Foochow. A few 
years ago when many of the Christian schools were 
changed from missionary to Chinese administrators, 
Miss Wang was offered the presidency of the institu- 
tion. She declined the appointment, but became one 
of a commission of five that had charge of the college. 
Last year she was elected to the presidency, but made 
the condition that she first have a year of post gradu- 
ate study in America. She is now closing that year 
of study in the University of Michigan, where she 
has held a valuable fellowship which is offered yearly 
to young women of foreign lands who have made 
some valuable contribution to the life of their native 
land. 

Upon his return from China two years ago, Dr. 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, corresponding secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, described an official dinner 
which he attended in Foochow, at which the leading 
men of the government were present. Among the 
ladies especially invited was Miss Lucy Wang, then 
a teacher in Hwa Nan College. When the time 
arrived for speech making, Miss Wang arose and said 
to the government authorities: 

“T am a nationalist. I believe in the principles 
of the Kuomingtang. I teach them to my students. 
But I am also a Christian. My students too are 
Christians. We want to have it known, at the seat 
of authority, that we object to anti-Christian propa- 
ganda. We resent the fact that you are trying to take 
the Bible classes from our curriculum. We believe 
that by such a policy you are violating the best prin- 
ciples of the Kuomingtang and weakening the na- 
tionalist cause.” 

“Tt was a straight-from-the-shoulder speech,” 
said Dr. Diffendorfer. ‘In the old China, of the im- 
mediate past, it would have been impossible. For 
one thing, in those days, women would not have 
been present at an official dinner. For another thing, 
if they had been present, they would not have been 
asked to speak. Had they been asked to speak, in 
all likelihood, they would not have dared to discuss 
matters which were man’s special province. And if 
they had, the men, doubtless, would have derided 
them. But in Lucy Wang the new womanhood of 
China was speaking. The officials gave ear. They 
knew they had to reckon with the Lucy Wangs. It 
is one of the achievements of missions that Chris- 
tianity has had so large a part in the progress that 
has brought this changed status for women.” 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 


XI. 


Where California Began 


Johannes 


f=q|I there was anything to correspond with Ply- 
By &| mouth Rock on the Pacific Coast it would 

ji} have to be found on the beach at old San 
Diego. For here was the beginning of Cali- 
fornia: The Franciscans under the revered Father 
Junipero Serra, the Spanish soldiers under Don 
Gaspar de Portola, came here in 1769 to take posses- 
sion of the bay, to prevent the Russians or other 
peoples from getting control, and to save the souls 
of ‘‘the Gentiles.” This was 204 years after the 
Spanish settlement on the coast of Florida at St. 
Augustine. 

In the early afternoon of a beautiful Sunday we 
left Pasadena by train. The president of the board 
of trustees of the church, the wife of the late pastor, 
and seven other dear friends were at the station to see 
us off. Anxious as we were to get back home, it was 
hard to say good-by. Across the continent is almost 
the same as across the ocean to the average man and 
woman, for the time and money needed to bridge the 
distance are more than most people can afford. So it 
always seems as if it might be years rather than 
months before those separating will meet again. The 
president of the board, assistant professor of en- 
gineering at the California Institute of Technology, 
has a permanent summer job in engineering whenever 
he wants it around Kingston, N. Y., his old home. So 
he and his family travel back almost every year. In 
a city like Pasadena there are many wealthy winter 
residents who think nothing of going and coming as 
they choose either by motor or train. But most of 
us have to stay put. 

The new friend from Minneapolis who has been 
taking us driving daily since the Madame left the 
hospital, drove us to the rear Pullman of the long 
train which stretched from the station back to one 
of the main streets of the town, so that the Madame 
had only a short walk. 

After we left Los Angeles the route to San Diego 
was new to us. It is a journey of 126 miles between 
these two cities and is made in three hours. The train 
passes through four absolutely different regions. First 
the fruit belt, as thrifty groves as can be found in 
California—oranges, Jemons, and walnuts predom- 
inating. Across the level country to the north we 
could see the dark Sierra Madres at whose base we 
had been living for a month, and then there opened 
up to view as the train rushed on the higher Sierras 
covered with snow. They were slightly veiled with 
mist, here and there were touched with the golden 
light of the afternoon sun, and made a fairy-like back- 
ground to the golden orchards we were passing. 
Second, a rolling green country where cattle were 
grazing and into which the orange orchards seemed to 
be creeping. Third, sixty miles of coast—fishing 
villages, fashionable resorts, deserted beach on which 
the slow moving Pacific broke, and then just before 
reaching our destination a wild country back from the 
sea which my wife called “the moorland’”’—a natural 


sheep country, steep hills, deep gullies through which 


we toiled until we gained the summit and then quickly - 


sped down into the city. 

In 1900 San Diego had a population of 17,000. 
To-day it has 160,000. It lies on the hills around one 
of the famous harbors of the world, a bay fourteen 
miles long, where the entire Pacific fleet may lie at 
anchor. 

Every time that we have come to California we 
have had to cut out San Diego for one reason or 
another. This year the illness of the Madame almost 
prevented the visit once more, but as our tickets 
read via San Diego she said that we had better go 
and see how she could stand traveling. Fortunately 
she grew stronger as the miles sped behind us and felt 
fit when we reached the city. 

It was a cold wind that blew through us as we 
waited for a taxi. ‘The coldest winter on the coast 
in history” followed us up. The day after we arrived 
the papers reported the third coldest April 7 ever 
known. The San Diego record is 39 degrees. Our 
first morning it was 41.3, our second 46 degrees. But 
according to good citizens San Diego has a climate 
far superior to that of Pasadena or Los Angeles or 
“any other place on the Pacific Ocean.’”’ The summers 
are even more delightful, they tell us, than the win- 
ters. And the winters are just right. The sun shines 


in San Diego “about 350 days out of the 365.” It’ 


might have been a San Diego citizen instead of a 
citizen of Los Angeles of whom the story was told 
which appeared in the Leader recently. “‘New Yorker 
(incredulously): ‘And you mean to say that in Cali- 
fornia you have 365 days of sunshine a year?’ The 
Man from Los Angeles: ‘Exactly so, sir, and that’s a 
mighty conservative estimate.’ ” 

On account of the delay in Pasadena we had 
just two nights and a day in San Diego. It did not 
seem as if we would do anything. We drove to a 
down town hotel and took a room looking out over 
the water. A million lights twinkled at us across the 
bay and the blinker lights were sending messages by 
Morse code from ship to ship. We did not need to be 
told that the fleet was in, for the streets were filled with 
Jackies on shore leave. 

The Madame felt limp, so we simply sat out in 
the sun for,an hour or so in what the hotel calls its 
“Palm Court.”’ Then we took a taxi to a warm park 
bench and sat there another hour. Here the kinglets 
and hummingbirds came to us with healing in their 
wings. The Madame got to her feet with her bird 
glasses. The hummer proved to be the Anna, with a 
light red breast, and the kinglets were the ruby- 
crowned. One of the attendants at the roque courts 
spied the bird glasses and joined us, and soon he and 
the Madame were deep in discussion of Arizona and 
Bullock’s orioles, pelicans and cormorants, the sora- 
rail and other things far beyond my depth. My over- 
coat pockets were bulging with tonics the doctor had 
given, but the ruby color of the kinglet seemed to get 
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into the nerve centers better than the ruby-red ‘‘re- 
constructive agency in cases of debilitation” full of 
Vitamin B. 

Then we had a sixty cent luncheon in a fashion- 
able apartment hotel across the street. Who ever 
heard of anything fashionable for sixty cents? It 
was delicious, too. After lunch the elevator whisked 
us to the solarium and roof garden where we could 
look in every direction for miles at mountains forty, 
sixty or eighty miles away, at San Diego Bay and the 
Pacific Ocean and the city itself. A Canadian editor 
_ and his family were on the roof, and again the bird 
glasses broke the ice and paved the way to a delight- 
ful acquaintance. 

It was good to get back to our own hotel and 
to sleep for a couple of hours, and then go out again 
in the ear of O. E. D., once head of a government in- 
stitution of Washington, D. C., now vice-president of 
a bank in San Diego, a member of the School Board 
of the city and active in other community projects. 
“Wherever we go,” said the Madame, “‘such delight- 
ful people turn up.” I told D. that there was ab- 
solutely nothing that he could do for us, but he knew 
better. He brought along his wife, he tucked the 
Madame in, he drove carefully, and he took us on a 
cireuit of two hours which will always be a memorable 
experience—along the water front to the Naval 
Training School, Marine Headquarters, to his own 
lovely Spanish home with its charming patio, to 
Point Loma, back to old San Diego where the Span- 
iards landed, to a point where we could see the mis- 
sion six miles up the valley, to Mission Hill, the fine 
residences, past the best of the schools, through Bal- 
boa Park and then back to our hotel. 

The air was full of planes much of the time. One 
shed of interest was the one where the plane was built 
in which Lindbergh first flew across the Atlantic. 
A large three-motored Ford liner was tuning up for 
the regular run to Los Angeles and we saw it go out. 
The two dreadful accidents to San Diego planes since, 
both from collision in the air, have given unusual 
vividness to these memories. 

When D. resigned his job in Washington, D. C., 
twenty years ago, we all felt sorry for him. Some of 
us said, “He ought to have held on,” but if ever a 
man seemed supremely happy over a decision he did. 
He likes his home, he likes banking, he likes people 
of all kinds, he likes Mexico, he likes the Portuguese 
who come into his bank, he likes his work as clerk of 
the session of the First Presbyterian Church, he likes 
the Unitarian minister of the town, he likes every 
flower that blooms and knows them all, he likes the 
great out of doors, the mountains and the sea, and he 
likes the School Board. And without being bigoted 
about it, he thinks that there is no state in the Union 
equal to California and no part of California that even 
approaches San Diego. 

That amazing combination of the exquisite and 
the barbaric in taste which is American finds full ex- 
pression in San Diego. If one lodges in a down-town 
hotel one sees more vulgar advertising in three-foot 
letters on the sides of buildings than in most American 
cities. Painters, dentists, garages, cigarettes, theaters, 
hotels, and even banks, tell the world in no uncertain 
language who they are. Now and then the barbarism 
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turns to vandalism. Up one of the avenues near a 
cheap hotel with a famous name there is a vacant lot 
bordered by five tall beautiful palms, three of which 
have been painted with glaring white letters up and 
down the trunk. Tree number one says “‘Sedyards,” 
number two ‘“‘used,” and number three “cars.” 
There is room on tree number four for “gents” and 
on number five for “welcome.” | 

We were going east on the Southern Pacific, the 
main lines of which run east from Los Angeles, but 
we did not have to retrace our steps. During the 
World War, a line of railroad was built from Yuma 
on the Southern Pacific through Mexico and the Im- 
perial Valley of California to San Diego, a distance of 
218 miles, called the San Diego and Arizona Railroad, 
but operated by the Southern Pacific. 

This was the most interesting railroading of the 
entire trip. Two sections of the road, each some forty 
miles long, run through Mexico, at one point ten miles 
back from the border, but it was the Mexico of the 
isthmus to which the civil war had not penetrated. 
Otherwise any rolling stock would have been in danger 
of being seized. The railroad cost nineteen millions 
of dollars and was opened Dec. 1, 1919. It was the 
idea of the elder Spreckels, and the Spreckels estate 
owns half of the stock.. Far be it from me to question 
the business judgment of a Spreckels, but I don’t see 
how this road can ever be made to pay. Because of 
its international character construction was allowed 
to proceed on it during the World War. It makes a 
short cut between the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Blase as we might act about it, there.was keen 
interest attached to running over the frontier— 
through the high wire fence which marks the Inter- 
national Boundary, and on into Mexico. So many 
rebel detachments were backed up to the border 
farther east, so many rebel generals were coming 
over to escape firing squads, that it seemed as if we 
might see something of the war. But it was as peace- 
ful as spring time anywhere. 

The section nearest San Diego is famous as a 
racing and gambling resort. There are a hundred 
days of horse racing and sixty days of dog racing here 
every year. Tens of thousands of motorists motor to 
Tiajuana, which lies on the border. No interest for 
these visitors attaches to the part of the town that lies 
in the United States. It is the free and easy wide open 
Mexico that attracts them. We stopped at Tia 
Juana (U. 8.) and Tiajuana (Mex.) and at the Agua 
Caliente, the beautiful hotel at Tiajuana Hot Springs. 
A car load of horses alongside of our Pullman with 
doors wide open gave us interesting views of the high- 
bred beauties, and their bales of hay and bags of 
oats, and many attendants getting ready for a long 
journey east. 

It was a dreary, desolate looking country east of 
Tiajuana for some miles, relieved here and there by 
irrigation. The names of the stations were interesting: 
Garcia, Matanuca, Redondo, Tecata, etc. One began 
to see signs indicating that we were out of the juris- 
diction of the Volstead Act. One poor little building 
had over it this sign in large letters: “Fabrica de 
Alcoholes.”” From it a road ran straight north to the 
border and a boy was cranking up a Ford car. There 
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were stretches of bluelupin and cloth of gold. Then 
we came to a hill on which there were boulders and 
outcroppings of rock like a garden of the gods. 

Back in the United States about noon we ap- 
proached the Carriso Gorge, the Madame not alto- 
gether pleased at the prospect but I keenly excited. 
It fulfilled all expectations. Here are eleven miles of 
railway on the edge of ragged canyons where the road 
bed has been blasted out of precipitous rocks. Bare 
gray and brown mountains cut by frightful gulfs and 
canyons barred passage and the engineers made a way. 
The blacks, whites, reds and oranges of the sunrise 
and sunset in this gorge are said to be one of the 
sights of the country. At midday the most vivid color 
contrast was between the intense blue of the sky and 
the grays and whites and reds of the mountains. 
The mountains seemed like enormous piles of loose 
stone, gravel, and boulders, scarred by water courses 
colored here and there by the outcropping rocks. 
Down at the bottom of some of the canyons there 
grows a tough grass which gives the name to the 
gorge and is used by the Indians for baskets. Near 
the eastern end far down in the depths one sees a few 
date palms. Here and there are bits of scanty desert 
vegetation, but much of the way one sees nothing 
but bare rocks and rock waste. ‘ 

Here is the: conversation that took place in one 
of the Pullman cars on a certain ninth day of April 
A. D. 1929: 

The Madame: “‘A little of this goes a long way.” 

Johannes: “It is sublime.” 

The Madame: “See those dreadful places we have 
to cross.” 

Johannes: “Stupendous.” 

The Madame: “‘I had rather go over the mine fields 
in!the war.” 

Johannes: ““What hath God wrought.” 

The Madame: “‘Be a little more original or keep 
still.” 

Then for miles we ran down the slopes of the 
Imperial Valley of California, a state in itself, much 
ot it barren. waiting for water, but marked by an 
irrigated area of thousands of acres in the center. 
From an elevation of 3,660 feet above sea level at 
Hipass we came down to forty-nine feet below sea 
level at El] Centro. We felt the change. El Centro, 
150 miles from San Diego, is the place that claims to 
have its cake and eat it too. It advertises all the ad- 
vantages of the desert climate and the most wonderful 
fruit ranches in the world. Some of our Pasadena 
friends strongly advised us some time to try the 
charms of the hotel at El Centro. 

In the Imperial Valley 515,000 acres are under 
irrigation on the United States side of the line, and 
over 200,000 acres in Mexico, the water coming from 
the Colorado River. Cantaloupes, melons, other 
garden truck, cotton and dairy products are shipped 
out in great quantities. 

At Calexico we were in the United States, but a 
moment later we went through a wide gate in the wire 
fence and were in Mexicali. For number, variety, 
color, and success of saloons, Mexicali surpasses any 
place I have ever seen. Hundreds of automobiles 
were parked along the curb of the main street, nearly 
all carrying California number plates. A vendor 
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boarded the train with a big basket on each arm full 
of “ice cold beer.” I noticed an old gentleman with a 
sparse chin whisker as the beer went through look up 
inquisitively and then smile knowingly. In about five 
minutes he remarked, “‘Can’t fool me with that stuff.” 
“What do you mean?” said the porter. “That stuff 
was all right.” ‘‘Do you mean that was real beer?’ 
“Of course,” said the porter. The old gentleman made 
a dive for the door, but the train was in motion. As 
he came back sadly he remarked, “I ought to be kicked 
all the way to Yuma.”’ The old gentleman and his 
cold beer are no great problem, but the cheap alcohol 
of Mexico is a great problem for that country. Mexi- 
can leaders are just beginning to grapple with it. 

Four times in all we were back and forth over 
the border, getting bits of the old world of which 
Mexico is still a part, of the peon at his work in the 
fields, of the dark-skinned, big-hatted loungers about 
the stations, of the travelers who boarded our train, 
of the Americans bossing the many jobs in which 
their capital has been put, of the children and house- 
wives about many an open door. Of the Spanish 
dancers and colorful costumes so much advertised 
we saw nothing. 

At Yuma about 5 o’clock in the afternoon we 
were switched on to the Sunset Limited and there 
settled down to the long journey home. 

* * * 


MOUNDS 


Have you ever noticed the beautiful way 
God curves things? 
The sloping slant of a hill 
With the hint of a rock plateau underneath? 
The bend of a river around 
The sharp point of an island? 
A two-year-old baby’s eyelash? 
The way a bird dips and soars? 


A hill through the heart of a state 
Goes for miles, full of saw-toothed walls. 
They fight like the devil to show through, 
They think that is what they are meant for. 
Benignantly they are vignetted below and above 
With marvelous billowy verdure 
That makes all the tops of the hills 
Like waves—gentle, or high, or just slipping. 


And the river that flows below— 
Flows so smoothly— 

Ever so smooth, like oil 

Gray-green or bright blue in the sun, 

Making soft the high lights of the trees 
And the too brown earth 
And the autumn grass. 


The brown road that gets over the hill— 
Though so full of quite meaningless miles 
Of sheer drag, and momentum, and use— 

Has trees every side and long falls of water 
Down crescent-shaped stairs of rock; 

Has the are of the moon seen afar. 


So explosions that blast life wide open, 
Like wars, quick death, sudden hate, 
Wear the cerements of time 
With the grace of a lightning-shot oak 
Turned to mould—a sweet bed for the moss. 
James G. Berrien. 
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Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers—-II 


=aq)N April, 1857, I was invited to settle over Fox 
Lake, Wisconsin, Universalist parish. Here 
I spent two years, acting also as town super- 
ix] intendent for public schools. 

In August, 1858, I was ordained to the work of 
the gospel ministry, good brother N. G. Todd being 
ordained at the same time. From this time he and I 
were as twin brothers while he lived. Immediately 
following this service I performed my first marriage 
ceremony. I showed more nervousness than the 
couple I married. Dr. Stoddard Judd, a man of note 
throughout the state and the first president of the 
old La Crosse Railroad, was one of my active parish- 
ioners. 

In the spring of 1859, I organized parishes at 
Mackford Prairie and Randolph. I ministered to 
these parishes for one year, living part of the time 
with Father Ward, three miles from Fox Lake, and 
the rest of the time at Randolph. 

In April, 1860, I was invited to'settle at Beaver 
Dam. The 11th of October I was married to Eliz- 
abeth Caroline Vedder of Berlin, Wisconsin. While 
located here I organized a parish of forty members 
and a good Sunday school. 

In April, 1861, I was invited to settle at Stough- 
ton. The war breaking out interfered with my work 
and I was obliged to take charge of a high school, but 
continued to act as pastor for the next year and a half. 
I was then invited to again take charge of the Wau- 
conda Academy and to act as pastor of the McHenry 
church. 

At Stoughton in June, 1861, I observed Chil- 
dren’s Sunday for the first time, and the first time it 
was observed in the West. I had the church decorated 
with flowers and gave an address to the children and 
the children did the singing. Mr. and Mrs. Buckman 
arranged to have their little daughter Sarah dedicated, 
but when the moment arrived for the ceremony her 
extreme timidity prevented their bringing her forward. 

Those first five years of my ministry were years 
of hard toil and full of deep interest. I call up in 
memory many of my experiences, some pleasant and 
some otherwise. In those days the prejudice against 
Universalism was far greater than now, and I had to 
meet the attacks of the Orthodox ministers and the 
opposition of their churches. Then I had a good 
many weddings and funerals to attend, lectures on 
temperance and education and other themes to de- 
liver, and to do much missionary work, and attended 
conventions and associations and teachers’ institutes 
while living at Fox Lake. I organized several lodges 
of Good Templars and united with the Odd Fellows 
and Masons. I was present at the great Republican 
Convention that nominated Abraham Lincoln, was 
in the building at the time of his nomination and saw 
and heard the wild excitement. From the firing upon 
Fort Sumter forward, my pulpit gave no uncertain 
sound on the Union question, though a few of my 
people were what were called ‘‘Copperheads,” but 
none left the church. 

The first few years of a minister’s experience are 
fraught with deep interest, and later in life he wonders 
that he succeeded half as well as he did. 


On Dec. 17, 1862, I was invited to become chap- 
lain of the 15th Illinois Volunteer Infantry. I re- 
mained in the service as chaplain nearly three years. 
I was appointed to fill a vacancy. In January I 
joined my regiment, which was then located at Lafa- 
yette, Tennessee, thirty miles east of Memphis, in 
winter quarters. I took with me sixteen large boxes 
and barrels full of sanitary supplies and notions such 
as men needed. These came mostly from the rela- 
tives and friends of the men. Mrs. Livermore helped 
me to gather these supplies and to get them through 
to the regiments. Soon after arriving at the regiment 
the goods were opened and distributed. It caused 
great joy in camp, for every soldier got something he 
needed. It made the men my friends at once. They 
said the chaplain had brought something to them 
besides dry tracts. I found the regiment made up 
mostly of young men, many of them scholarly, and 
all patriotic. They had enlisted at the first call for 
men, and the regiment was the first one mustered 
into the United States service for three years, in the 
country. They were mustered in on the morning of 
May 24, 1861. Several regiments were mustered 
later in the day. 

I found my brother George, the commander of 
the regiment, very popular among the men. This also 
served to make the men friendly to me. I soon 
entered upon my work in dead earnest. I found what 
the men needed most was occupation—something to 
do—and what we did that winter and spring will be 
seen by the following article written by one of the cap- 
tains for a Memphis daily paper. I never, knew of 
such work being done by any other regiment. 


Camp 15th Ill. Vol. 
2nd Brigade—4th Div. 
15th Army Corps. 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 8, 1863. 
Editor Bulletin: 

Through the efforts of our able and efficient chap- 
lain, B. F. Rogers, the officers and soldiers of the 15th 
Illinois Infantry have organized several associations 
for mutual amusement and improvement, some of 
which are quite novel in the army, and they are all 
in such successful operation, and afford us so much 
pleasure and profit by relieving the monotony of 
camp life, and furnishing material for thought and re- 
flection, that we have thought it best to claim our 
little space in your columns for the purpose of calling 
the attention of other regiments, who may have 
nothing of the kind, to the benefits arising from such 
organizations, hoping that they may adopt'something 
bate and enjoy with us the benefits derived there- 
rom. 

We have a normal school in which, under the 
superintendénce of the chaplain, we are reviewing the 
common English studies and the higher mathematics, 
and, in connection with this, a class in bookkeeping 
of about fifty members; a lyceum, the exercises of 
which are debates, essays and lectures; a reading 
room, supplying us with many books and all the pa- 
pers and magazines that can be obtained at the news 
rooms In your city and, last and perhaps not least, 
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we have a choir to lead the singing in the Sabbath 
service, and an excellent string band, whose violins, 
guitars, bass viol and flute go far toward supplying 
the luxury of music, of which Uncle Sam deprived us 
when he mustered out our brass band. 

Our normal school and lyceum each meet in the 
evening twice a week, and the class in bookkeeping 
holds its sessions in the morning after drill. Our 
reading room is supplied at an expense of but ten 
cents a week per member, and furnishes all and eyen 
more reading matter than’ its members find time to 
peruse. 

All these institutions fill the gaps between our 
hours of duty, and pleasantly and usefully occupy 
many hours that would otherwise lie heavily on our 
hands in camp, or be spent by many in the city in 
amusements and associations that are positively 
injurious. 

Marches and active campaigning will of course 
interfere much with our arrangements, but we do not 
intend to give them up wholly even then, but keeping 
the organizations alive, we will meet whenever we can, 
and be ready at every halt to enjoy their privileges. 

To all who have not adopted similar arrange- 
ments, we say, try them; they will make time pass 
more swiftly and be of great profit to your regiments. 

Captain Cottel. 


While in camp here I saw one day something of 
the cruelty of slavery. A colored woman came to the 
Colonel in great anguish of spirit and said she had 
just learned that in a day or two she and all her chil- 
dren were to be sold and taken farther South and 
scattered, never again, perhaps, to meet on this earth. 
The Colonel’s heart was touched with the pathetic 
story, and he at once ordered a squad of men to go to 
the home and bring the family and their goods to 
camp, where they were soon provided for. 

I had not been with the regiment long when a 
company of men were sent out foraging, and I was 
invited to accompany them to see how it was done. 
We returned with a wagon-load of provisions of all 
kinds. It seemed to me cruel to take things from 
people who had worked hard for them and which 
they needed, and without compensation, but such is 
war. 

In March we changed our camp to the suburbs of 
Memphis. Here we had better conveniences for 
carrying on our literary work. Brother George aided 
me in all my worthy undertakings. He was a great 
help to me in al] my work all through the service. 
I conducted Sunday service when convenient. I had 
an excellent choir. I was supported by a good string 
band. I occasionally exchanged with other chap- 
lains. Chaplain Rutledge, of the 14th IJlinois, a 
Methodist, and myself frequently held service to- 
gether. He was one of the best chaplains in the army. 
I met here Chaplain L. B. Mason of Wisconsin and 
Chaplain W. W. Curry of Indiana. We had pleasant 
visits together. It was the only instance where three 
Universalist chaplains belonged to the same division 
in the army I mct here, too, Chaplain Fallows, now 
Bishop Fallows of Chicago, and in June following we 
exchanged. While in camp here ‘Mother’ Bicker- 
dyke left a load of sanitary supplies at my tent for 
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me to distribute in the regiment. I met her often in 
the army. She was always hard at work for the good 
of the soldiers. No woman did better service in the 
army than she did. One day Mrs. Livermore and 
Father Throop of Chicago and Mrs. Governor Har- 
vey and Mrs. Colt of Wisconsin came to our head- 
quarters to visit us. These women did a great and 
noble work during the Rebéllion. We got them up 
as nice a dinner as the camp could afford. We spent 
two hours with them very pleasantly. They were 
a great help to me. 

Just before we broke up camp I was called 
upon to attend a colored wedding a mile away. There 
were three hundred colored people present. It was 
the first time that any of them had witnessed such a 
ceremony among their own people. I sought to make 
the service as impressive as possible. I gave them 
to understand that hereafter they must not live 
promiscuously together. After the service one old 
lady came to me with tears in her eyes and said she 
was .the mother of sixteen children but had never 
been married; could she live her life over she cer- 
tainly would be married. Quite a number of young 
men spoke to me about performing the ceremony for 
them in the near future, but before they got around 
to it we broke up our camp. 

The first of May the regiment was ordered down 
the river to help capture Vicksburg. I was left be- 
hind on account of sickness, and went to the officers’ 
hospital for treatment. I was soon able for duty, 
however, and by request of the surgeon in charge 
was appointed chaplain of the hospital. I fitted up a 
reading room for the convalescents, assisted the sur- 
geons in dressing wounds, wrote letters for the sick 
and did all in my power to cheer them up and en- 
courage them. Whenever a boatload of sick and 
wounded from the front made its appearance I reported 
myself with an ambulance and took the officers to my 
hospital. I learrted much of hospital life while on duty 
here. The last of June, by my own request, I was re- 
lieved from duty here that I might go to my regiment. 

I arrived at Vicksburg the morning of the sur- 
render. I mingled more or less that day with the 
Confederate soldiers and heard from their lips the sad 
tale of their sufferings. They had been reduced to the 
point of starvation almost before they surrendered. 
Many of our men shared with them their rations 
that day. I found Brother George sick in the hospital. 
Three or four days later I accompanied him to Ilh- 
nois, then I returned to the regiment. From this time 
for nearly a year I was with the regiment in camp and 
on the march, rendering the men all the assistance in 
my power. ‘During the year we marched into Louisi- 
ana and captured a fort; through Mississippi and de- 
stroyed a large quantity of cotton, corn, railroad 
track, and rolling stock; went home on a veteran fur- 
lough for thirty days; went from Cairo by steam- 
boat and on foot through Tennessee and Georgia to 
Altoona Pass, where the brigade was ordered under 
the command of Brother George to go into camp 
and fortify the place. 

I had many interesting experiences on these 
marches and when in camp with my regiment, but I 
can refer to only a few of them. 

At Vicksburg I explored several of the earth 
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dwellings dug in the clay banks where families con- 
cealed themselves during the bombardment of the 
city. They must have had sad experiences. Business 
took me one day to General Grant’s headquarters. 
Grant was dignified, but gentlemanly and approach- 
able. I had quite a talk with General Rollins, Grant’s 
Adjutant General, and afterwards his Secretary of 
State. He, too, was affable and courteous. My ex- 
perience in the army taught me that truly great men 
It is a little mind that puts 
on airs and assumes superiority. We did not remain 
in camp long at Vicksburg after the capture of the 
city, but were ordered to Natchez, Miss., to recup- 
erate our energies and watch the movements of the 
enemy. Natchez was the finest city I saw in the 
South. It contained much wealth and did not suffer 
much from the ravages of war. 

On the first of August, 1863, my brigade received 
orders to march into Louisiana and capture and de- 
stroy a strong fort at Harrisonburg. On our approach 
the enemy fled, having first destroyed the fort them- 
selves. We took possession, of several field-pieces 
and returned. On our way back we camped one 
night near a fine dwelling. The family had fied the 
country leaving the premises in possession of negroes. 
By the roadside was an engine of torture in which the 
rebellious negroes were fastened and whipped, then 
their naked bodies exposed to insects and the hot sun 
by day and the chill winds of night. The cruel ma- 
chine was burned before we left the grounds. In 
striking contrast to this was the well furnished house 
and the very large library of choice works, showing 
that sometimes culture and cruelty go hand in hand. 

Next day an interesting and touching incident 
occurred. As the Second Brigade, 4th Division, 17th 
Army Corps, was marching through northern Louisi- 
ana, an old man, who looked to be eighty years old, 
rode past the column bearing a white flag. He was 
tall and straight, with hair long, thin and flowing 
and as white as snow. He was followed by his son, 
perhaps forty years of age. They rode up to the head 
of the column, the old man spoke to General Crocker 
and the column was halted. The old man told Crocker 
that he was in the War of 1812, and that he fought 
under Old Hickory at New Orleans. For many years 
he had lived in northern Louisiana. Upon hearing 
that a Union force was in the country he had ridden 
twelve miles that morning through a dense forest to 
get a sight of the old flag once more. The flag had not 
been displayed in that section of the state for many 
years—in fact, his son with him had never seen it. 
The national colors were unfurled, flung to the breeze, 
and when the old man saw them he cried like a child. 
The band played “The Star Spangled Banner’’ and 
“The Red, White and Blue,” and the column moved 
on, leaving the old man sitting on his horse weeping 
for joy to see the old flag once more. The story had 
been passed down the column and as the men marched 
by they gave three cheers for the old soldier who had 


‘fought under Old Hickory. 


While at Natchez I was taken sick with camp 
diarrhea in its worst form, and bilious fever. I was 
taken to the U. S. Hospital at Natchez for treat- 
ment. I was very sick—almost unto death. For 
several days I was not allowed to see any one except 
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my brother George. As I began to recover a Catholic 
priest came in to talk with me. He endeavored to 
convince me of the falsity of my faith. But it seemed 
as though God gave me strength to meet his assaults. 
My nurse was very much concerned over the debate 
for fear it might make me worse, but it did me no 
harm. 

As soon as I was able to travel I went home on a 
twenty days’ leave of absence. I never spent twenty 
days more happily. Brother William met me at 
Wauconda, and returned with me to the regiment. 
We found the regiment in winter quarters at Camp 
Cowan, six miles east of Vicksburg. It was a pleasant 
camp in an oak forest. I have a tintype of the head- 
quarters tent. Men built log cabins and we just got 
ready to live comfortably when an order came to 
march. The day we left we buried a German in a 
lone grave under a holly tree. It is probably one of 
the many unknown graves scattered throughout the 
South. It was the third of February, 1864, that we 
struck our tents and joined an army of 20,000 men to 
march across the state to Meridian. It is known as 
the “Meridian March,” the most interesting that I 
experienced during my service. We were gone thirty 
days, but every day was full of interest. 

Early on the morning of the second day of our 
march we encountered a force of the enemy sent to 
hinder our advance. My regiment was ordered out 
as skirmishers. Fighting at once commenced and con- 
tinued till nightfall, we forcing the enemy back several 
miles, marching and fighting over the old Champion 
Hills battle-ground. Toward night the enemy made 
a bold stand, bringing into action a battery of field- 
pieces. My regiment was reinforced by several 
regiments and a battery. For two or three, hours the 
action was warm and both sides lost in killed and 
wounded. I kept close to my regiment all day and 
rendered what assistance I could in carrying off the 
wounded and comforting the dying. Shot, shell and 
grape whistled around me at times thick and fast, 
but I was uninjured. So was my brother William, 
who was ih the ranks. Brother George was injured 
slightly by the bursting of a shell near him and by 
being knocked from his horse by a spent ball. 

When the engagement opened the spirit of fear 
came over me for a few minutes, but soon my heart 
ceased its rapid beating and I remained calm and cool 
all day. I expected George would be killed, for he 
was riding up and down the ranks all day, a conspicu- 
ous mark for the enemy. I picked up on the battle- 
ground quite a number of bullets and a druggist’s 
mortar as mementoes of the fight. 

One day, just before going into camp, we came 
near a little village. The enemy opened fire upon us 
from the buildings. They were soon dislodged, and 
every dwelling burned. As I rode among the ruins 
at evening it was a sad sight to see the people gathered 
in groups in the stréets, old people, women and chil- 
dren with what goods they could save from the flames 
gathered about them. It was a chilly night and they 
must have suffered a good deal, but such is war. 

* * * 


To protest against prohibition by making a drunkard of your- 
self is surely as fatuous as if one were to commit suicide as a pro- 
test against capital punishment.—St. John. Ervine. 
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ae Modern View of Scripture 


Its Values and Risks 
Albert D. Belden 


7m) HAT is the fundamental difference between 
M) the older and newer view of Scripture? 
| It may usually be described as the dif- 

ference between a mechanical theory of 
aaeetion and a dynamic theory. The essential 
freedom of the Gospel of Jesus and of the first church 
was all too quickly overlaid after the first centuries 
by the encroaching spirit of the world. The estab- 
lishment of Christianity .as the state religion of the 
Roman Empire by Constantine (fourth century) led 
straight to a return of autocratic and tyrannical ideas. 
This affected the whole church and its view of God 
and His ways with men. The government of the 
church became a vast tyranny, like that of external 
society, a tyranny oe at last in the hands of 
the Pope. 

So for many nandieds of years the Bible, which 
had been gathered together in a very free way by a 
church rejoicing in freedom—for those books only 
were chosen for the Canon which had won the rever- 
ence of Christian individuals and communities by 
their power to inspire, they were not chosen in. any 
mechanical way—was a mere tool in the hands of an 
autocratic institution, the church, and very little 
free human thought was given to it. But when at 


last the tyranny of the church became intolerable 


and the freer spirit of Luther broke away from it and 
flung off the authority of the infallible Pope, the 
minds of men were so inured to tutelage, so unused to 
freedom, that they crept for shelter within the shadow 
of an infallible book; they insensibly fell short of 
their own ideal of free judgment and thought of the 
book’s authority after the fashion in which they had 
been trained to think of the church’s authority. The 
only picture of inspiration their minds could form 
was that of a God who overpowered the messengers 
He had appointed, and dictated, without possibility 
of error, every word their tongues should speak or 
their pens write. So the idea grew up of a sacred 
book of equal divine and absolute authority from 
cover to cover—a theory of flat equal inerrant inspira- 
tion of a perfectly mechnical kind. It will illustrate 
the makeshifts that in modern times men have re- 
sorted to to defend this old error, that a celebrated 
divine whose Bible teaching is still popular, when this 
view was challenged replied that the inerrancy of 
Scripture in his view “did not apply to translations 
but only to the original documents.” A very interesting 
verdict considering of course that no one has ever seen 
the absolute originals! 

Now this old mistaken view, built up on the star- 
vation of man’s sense of freedom, has been broken in 
two ways: (1) First from within. The Scriptures 
carry their own powerful antidote of freedom for the 
poison of tyranny. In Christ one meets an authority 
of love who operates from within the human heart— 
“‘a Spirit who leads into all truth.” It was the sub- 
conscious semi-realization of this which led Rome to 
keep the Scriptures out of the hands of the common 


people. When at last, fleeing from institutional 
tyranny, Luther and the Reformers rediscovered the 
book, the book began to deliver the spirit of man even 
from any possible tyranny of itself. Out of the New 
Testament all our modern liberties have steadily 
emerged, even our liberty toward Scripture. (2) The 
rise of new knowledge has disclosed the limits and the 
errors and especially the differing levels and strata 
of composition in the Scriptures. 

The first big break came with the Copernican 
theory of the solar system, destroying the simple 
setting of a ‘‘three-storied house’ idea of the uni- 
verse: Heaven, Earth, Hell. 

The second big: break came with the rise of evo- 
lution as a theory of the creation of the animal species. 
Man was discovered to be the crown of a long de- 
velopment, not a being immediately made from dust. 

The third big break came from the rise of the 
scientific historical sense and the application of its 
principles to the Scriptures. So the schools of Biblical 
criticism arose. The one book broke up once more 
into what it originally was—a collection of books of 
differing dates, reflecting widely different ages of 
thought, belonging to different levels of moral and 
spiritual culture, and so raising the whole question of 
inspiration and inerrancy. For if some books of 
Scripture are on a higher moral level than others, then 
the “others” are evidently not infallible or inerrantly 
inspired. Inspiration could not have been of the same 
mechanical kind all the way through all the books. 
So the rising freedom of the mind of man, guided 
definitely by the impulse of freedom out of the book 
(particularly out’ of Christ) compelled a dynamic 
theory of inspiration. This sees the Divine Spirit in 
His communion with man as conditioned at any given 
time by the state of human knowledge and of human 
goodness—only along the path of loyalty to the true, 
the good, the beautiful, does man lay hold upon the 
fresh inspirations that God is ever offering. Hence 
revelation is progressive, moving on from less to more, 
not in a straight line even, but often eddying and re- 
gressing according to the moral and spiritual loyalty 
of mankind. In such inspiration the human mind is 
never forced, its freedom is respected, its thoughts and 
discoveries are essentially its own even when they are 
a real laying hold upon the mind and will of God. 
Hence there is no infallible book provided before 
which devout readers may snuff out their own minds— 
God forbid! Such a thing would be a violence to the 
human spirit. So we come to the great and indeed 
most precious values of the modern view. 

1. The value of spiritual freedom. Christianity is 
essentially the gospel of the salvation of man by per- 
sonal association with God. Its genius is dynamic 
and personal, not mechanical and impersonal. The 
tendency of an infallible book theory tended to shut 
down the operation of the individual mind and left 
it definitely one remove from personal communion 
with God. Moreover, the “flat inspirational value” 
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attributed equally to the whole of Scripture brought 
the Christian into bondage to pre-Christian levels of 
thought and conduct and caused Christian ethics to 
flounder between Calvary and Sinai, so we get: 

2. The value of a true Christian morality. Under 
the new view we judge the whole of Scripture by its 
highest level—we do not flatten out the moral moun- 
tain peaks down to the level of the valleys (or the pits). 
Two little children were once talking about the atroci- 
ties of the Old Testament in view of God’s love in 
Jesus. Suddenly the older one said: ‘Oh, but silly!— 
don’t you see?—God wasn’t a Christian then!”” That 
will stand reflection. Even the moral tendency of the 
epistles and other New Testament books must be 
judged by the teaching of our Lord, and even then 
not so much by his verbal utterances as by his Spirit. 
So the modern view of Scripture gives a bigger and 
truer place to our Lord as a Living Lord. 

3. The value of the real Bible. It can not be too 
strongly emphasized that the old Bible was largely a 
“fancy” Bible. It just was notso. The Eternal God 
did not behave as some ancient writer in some book 
of the Old Testament said that He behaved. The 
old view often misled devout souls badly in their 
thought of God, because they brought a certain 
theory to what they read. Thus, for example, finding 
the books in a certain order they thought that was 
the order of their production—the book could not 
err. They thought Moses did write the first five 
books and did not realize that these were much later 
in their production than some of the books of the 
prophets. In other words, they had a Bible that in 
many respects was not what they thought it to be, 
and it is an incalculable gain to get at the actual 
reality of Scripture. One realizes this when one is up 
against the flat value given to Scripture texts from all 
books by such literalist movements as British Israel- 
ism, Russellism, and Second Adventism, etc. 

4. The values of beauty and naturalness and true 
authority in the religious development presented by the 
real Scripture. There is nothing forced or artificial in 
the real Bible. It is a truly wonderful record of the 
free dealings of man with the Divine Spirit over a 
long course of generations. It displays the different 
levels of human moral achievement, the moving reali- 
ties of Divine initiative and response. As the his- 
torical background looms up behind each book and 
gives the breath of reality and perspective to its 
record, religion is rescued from the shadows of the 
magical and artificial realm to which a mechanical 
theory of inspiration had relegated it and it becomes 
instinct once more with simple everyday vitality— 
a thing of real life speaking across the centuries to 
our own real life. So it gains a new authority for the 
modern reader. Wherever it is capable of doing so, 
and there are so many occasions, the Bible finds him, 
teaches him, inspires him and becomes to him a true 
word of God. 

In this connection we who are teachers may well 
realize that not till our own souls have tested these 
values to the full are we likely to succeed in getting 
them over to our scholars. Our text book is not less 
holy, but more so, on this modern view than on the 
other, because it is no longer an idol before which our 
minds are closed, it is a power before which our minds 


are open and which plays upon them and through 
them upon others. Finally, are there any risks at- 
tached to the new view? Certainly there are risks 
in passing over from the old to the new. 

1. The feeling of sanctity which the old view of the 
Bible as something uniquely infallible gave to the Scrip- 
tures may be shaken. Whenever the “special and 
unique” is brought into the category of every day life 
and treated after the manner of more familiar things, 
it runs the risk of less reverent treatment. 

But here emerges one of the signal proofs of the 
Bible’s supremacy. While this risk is a very real one 
with those who only change their view of Scripture 
and still leave the Scripture unused—as, alas, many 
do—with those who really use the Bible, the book be- 
comes dearer than ever, more profoundly reverenced, 
more demonstrably a word of God. This is particu- 
larly so with specific books of the Bible, cf. Jonah. 
This under the old view was a book of miracle remote 
from everyday life, renowned chiefly for a whale 
provocative of skepticism. But under the new view 
it becomes the first missionary classic—a book of 
bedside devotion—an artistic and powerful allegory 
of the Universal Love of God. 

2. The true Bible demands a more energetic 
study. Ceasing to be a book of magic, the Bible be- 
comes a book that makes big demands on the mind. 
The modern Bible is a much bigger thing than the old. 
It carries its historical background and environment 
with it for every book, and this must to a certain ex- 
tent: be grasped. It is no longer a simple instrument 
of rule-of-thumb thinking. Some consideration must 
be had to various versions and translations. Many 
people are not willing to take the Bible as seriously 
as all that, but here again, it is their loss—they punish 
themselves. Moreover, if there is this kind of risk 
with the new view, on the old view the Bible was often 
so obscure as to be entirely without interest. Now 
with Biblical helps of all kinds every part of this great 
library is illuminated and has a fascination enhanced 
by the world-background against which it is seen. 

3. The chief risk of the new view is that it should be 
held shallowly. There is little use in being liberated 
from the “letter” of the Scripture if we are not mas- 
tered by the “Spirit.” It is a sorry thing to boast 
your emancipation if there is no positive content to 
our freedom, no still more glorious rebirth of passion. 
It is those who have been so emancipated who should 
show themselves Bible-lovers indeed and who by their 
knowledge of the Scriptures should be able to con- 
found those who are in error. Those who have the 
real Bible should prove themselves the real students 
of the word of God. Rejoicing in being led moment 
by moment by the Spirit of the Living Christ, we 
should find a deeper joy than ever in tracing the 
movements of that Spirit in historic records of the 
past. In fact we should simply heed our Lord’s own 
words—“Search the Scriptures, for these are they that 


testify of me.” 
* * * 


We therefore urge every person who reads this article to turn 
to the last page of this paper where you will find a blank. Will 
you not kindly fill out that blank giving names and addresses of 
the leaders of the church with which you are afflicted?—The 
American Issue. 
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“Except to Please a Woman” 
F. C. Hoggarth 


degree in commerce. In common with 
@ WB} others, aged twenty-one, he is in some 
me9}} danger of thinking he knows most things. 
He has some skill in argument and is given to dogma- 
tism, though he dislikes dogmas. He has his own 
views on things, and is in revolt against the conven- 
tions. He thinks that people who make no attempt 
to do other people good are much more interesting 
than the other type. He doesn’t approve of what he 
calls the mid-Victorian idea of going to church. 
Church-going he doubtless knows was not a mid- 
Victorian invention, but that epithet somehow. has 


5 E has been to the university and has taken a 


become a convention with people in revolt against’ 


conventions. It stands for the things they most 
heartily disapprove. He spends his Sundays in 
ways more to his liking. Church-going he thinks is 
something of an anachronism, an out-of-date custom 
for a modern youth. Arguing on the matter with 
his mother one day, he said in his dogmatic way, 
‘Well, no man ever goes to church nowadays except 
to please a woman.”’ The men found in church are 
there, on his theory, because of petticoat govern- 
ment. They must be a very amenable lot—those 
church-going husbands and sons. Apparently, had 
they sufficient independence of mind none of them 
would be there. The parson would be the only man 
present, though possibly the young graduate would 
refuse him the masculine gender, inclining to Sydney 
Smith’s view of three sexes, men, women and parsons. 

Certainly some men go to church for the wife’s 
sake. In Brittany we once watched people crowding 
into a Roman Catholic church. When husband and 
wife entered together, it was usually the wife who 
dipped fingers in the holy water, and then touched 
her husband’s hands with her moistened fingers. 
With devout thoroughness she made the sign of the 
cross, but he rather indifferently seemed to touch one 
or two waistcoat buttons. Some of them resembled 
boys being brought to church. The woman was 
religiously active, the man was passive. She it seemed 
was endeavoring to keep him up to scratch in religious 
observance. 

In Protestant churches similar influences are at 
work. Donald Hankey tells how in youth, in days 
of doubt, he continued to go to communion for his 
mother’s sake. He never regretted it. It was prob- 
ably the wisest thing he could have done. Later, by 
way of work in a London slum he came to “‘faith”’ 
and to the fellowship of the church. Nor was there 
anything mid-Victorian in that outstandingly brave 
and noble figure of the war years. A mother’s in- 
fluence was doubtless to be traced in his final atti- 
tude of faith, but that surely is no matter for scorn 
or apology. 

Another who has done fine service through the 
church tells how while at the university he became 
an agnostic through reading science and Huxley’s 
essays. The church he felt was built on a huge illu- 
sion. Yet from time to time he went to communion, 
hardly knowing why, except perhaps partly through 


a half distrust of his own agnosticism and partly be- 
cause he shrank from inflicting on his mother the pain 
which his total defection would have caused her. 
Neither that man nor Hankey was a fool. They 
were both men with rather capable brains, yet for a 
time each of them went to church to please a woman, 
and in the end admitted the woman was right. There 
seems an innuendo in that phrase about ‘pleasing 
a woman,” a little difficult to appreciate. Would 
twenty-one-year-old suggest that the other is the in- 
ferior sex or that there is something essentially un- 
manly in being influenced by a woman? Was not 
Dante’s masterpiece the result of a woman’s influence, 
and have not sundry other great lives and great 
works owed much to similar sources? And what if 


the woman is right after all? What if her Christian. 


faith is nearer to reality and the truth of things than 
youth’s skepticism or cynicism? 

When a mother teaches her boy to pray, she may 
be doing something as elemental and fundamental as 
when she teaches him to walk and to talk. “It was to 
please a woman—his mother—that the boy Ruskin 
learned by heart many of the noblest passages of the 
Bible, and later he spoke in glowing terms of her 
rightness and insight. He blessed her name even for 
the touch of compulsion in the learning. We know 
some who are found in church on Sunday who but for 
a parent’s influence might spend the day motoring or 
in the cult of tennis or of golf. They observe the day 
to please a woman. The inhibition against the com- 
plete secularization of the day is in her convictions 
rather than in their own. Yet that may serve until 
through deeper insight they come to share something 
of the conviction. . For these things go deeper than 
mere personal inclination, and the blatant assertion 
of individual freedom gone mad, to do as we please. 
For these things have social consequences, and those 
who use the day for pleasure and sport are helping to 
pull down what has been of incalculable worth in the 
nation’s better side. One needs to think more than 
once or twice before he sets his hand to rob the new 
generation, including his own children, actual or po- 
tential, of the day of rest and of worship. By going to 
church merely to please a woman, a man may at 
least negatively be making a contribution to the 
better side of the nation’s life. He may be a stone in 
the protecting wall that helps to keep wild things at 
bay. 

But to say that no man nowadays goes to church 
except to please a woman is just as true as to say that 
no man goes to a concert or an art exhibition or on a 
holiday except for the same reason. No one who 
really knows his subject would dogmatize in that 
fashion. It might seem to have been true of that 
youth’s particular set at college, but a college set is 
not the universe. The men in the churches are the 
proper people to consult on that matter, and the 
writer has known a few thousands of men who would 
totally deny the innuendo that they are there because 
of petticoat government. If that youth would chal- 
lenge some of them with his dogma, he might have a 
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bad half hour. Some would want to know where he 
had lived and how he had come by such omniscience. 
Some would prove to him rather conclusively that they 
were there in spite of a woman’s influence, holding 
definite and independent views on the whole matter. 
They would claim that worship is as much a man’s 
concern as a woman’s, that it meets certain deep 
needs and brings certain real enrichings. 

‘All our feelings,” it has been said, “have an in- 
tensified value when they are shared, and only when 
they are thus shared and intensified do they become 
sources of insight . .. we can not apart from our 
_ fellows attain to the insight and vision that come 
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from the loftiest religious emotion.’”’ The response of 
others helps each individual response. There is a 
greater force of aspiration in the worshiping crowd than 
in the average of the worshiping units. There is 
strong support for the practise of common prayer 
and praise in what we now know of the psychology 
of the crowd consciousness. 

Even though for the moment there may seem to 
be a drift away from the churches on the part of 
many men, it is not necessarily a mark of superior 
wisdom, or courage, or manhood, to*join the drift. 

There are occasions when the brave and fine 
thing is to set our face against a drift. 


Items from a Traveler’s Note-book’* 
I Visit Schools 
John Haynes Holmes 


fe SHE morning I spent visiting schools in Jeru- 

fey} salem under the guidance of the enlightened 
Dr. Bergson, American Jew, graduate of 
Bri! Teachers College, head of the Zionist schools 
in Palestine, constituted a lesson in evolution. We 
began with a Talmud school of the tightest tradi- 
tional order, and then climbed step’ by step until we 
reached schools of the extreme modernist type. In 
Palestinian life, all ages, as well as all peoples, are 
represented. 

It should be explained, perhaps, by way of in- 
troduction, that Palestine has no public school system 
of the American, or even of the English, variety. By 
this I mean a system of schools maintained by the 
state for all children under a compulsory order of 
attendance. In the Holy Land any such system as 
this is precluded by the division of the inhabitants 
into Arabs and Jews, each group of which insists upon 
instruction in its own tongue. The mandatory author- 
ity (Great Britain) attempts to meet the situation by 
money grants for educational purposes on a basis of 
actual] population. This leads to serious trouble, as 
the number of Jewish children actually attending 
school is proportionately much larger than the num- 
ber of Arab children, yet the Arabs receive (on the 
population basis) eight or nine times as much money 
as the Jews. So inadequate are the public funds 
placed by the government in Jewish hands for the 
instruction of Jewish children—some 20,000 pounds 
a year!—that large grants are made by the Zionist 
organization out of moneys raised in America and 
elsewhere for the cause. The net result of the situa- 
tion is a general system of Arab schools and Jewish 
schools, the former maintained by the English govern- 
ment as “Government Schools,” the latter supported 
predominantly by the Zionist organization as ‘‘Zion- 
ist Schools.”” Each group is enlarged by certain 
private schools and academies. In addition there are 
the numerous Christian missionary schools, which 
do not here concern us. 


*The Rev. John Haynes Holmes, editor of Unity, in a de- 
scription of his recent trip to Palestine has done some of the 
most brilliant writing of his career. We trust that these chapters 
now appearing in Unity will soon come out in book form. 

The Editor. 


A Talmud School 

Bright and early, on a chilly Sunday morning 
we started our educational pilgrimage by a visit to a 
famous Talmud school in Jerusalem founded in 1841 
by one of the great orthodox synagogues of the city. 
We learned upon inquiry that the institution had no 
endowment, and charged no regular fees, but from 
the beginning had been supported by the voluntary 
offerings of the pious. Its curriculum is the study of 
the Bible (Old Testament) and the Talmud; its equip- 
ment, a building with rooms provided with tables, 
benches, and tattered copies of the sacred text. In- 
struction begins with very small boys in the Penta- 
teuch and Prayer-Book, and extends in the next few 
classes to the Prophets. At eight years of age, the 
boys begin reading the Talmud, and continue the 
study and discussion of this mighty tome until they 
leave the school. In answer to some questions as to 
whether anything else was taught, we heard some 
vague references to arithmetic in the lower grades, 
and astronomy in the upper grades. But we saw no 
signs of these or other studies. These boys with their 
curious garb, their curling ear-lock, their Hebrew 
texts, were learning the Law of their people. That 
was enough! 

Shall I ever forget the classes in this school, as 
I passed from one room to another! In the lower 
classes, the boys clustered like swarming bees about 
a central table, at the head of which sat the teacher, 
a venerable bearded man, with peering eyes and kindly 
smile. Usually the boys were reading in unison— 
their fresh young voices shouting the text in a lusty 
sing-song chant, their little bodies swinging back and 
forth from the hips in rhythmic beat with the words. 
As we entered every voice would cease, every body 
stop its swaying as though suddenly frozen, every eye 
become riveted upon us as though we were some 
strange creatures from another planet. Then, after a 
moment’s salutation and explanation with the teacher, 
the signal would be given, and the chorus of voices 
would again be shouting, and the bodies swaying 
like the swing of oarsmen in a racing shell. The clamor 
became deafening, the excitement terrific. How much 
did these boys know of what they were thus reading 
with such rigid, mechanical precision? It was not 
until we came to some of the higher classes that this 
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fearful sing-song passed away. We now encountered 
discussion—as, for example, in a group of nine-year- 
old boys who were vigorously debating the Talmudic 
law of compensation for damages in person or to 
property. In still higher classes, we found the stu- 
dents ranged separately along the walls, each reading 
and swaying alone by himself with the teacher pacing 
slowly up and down the length of the room, ready 
to answer questions or give explanation upon request. 
In the last room of all, studying silently by them- 
selves, were the students who were giving their lives 
to the study of the Law, and thus never leaving the 
school at all. Some of these were of college age; 
others of mature years, married and the fathers of 
children, proudly supported by hard-working wives 
or parents; one was a venerable man with long white 
beard, not less than eighty years of age, who had 
been in the school longer than any teacher could re- 
member. I watched this man, the oldest student I 
had ever seen, for some few moments. Never once 
did he lift his eyes from the book; only once was there 
any slightest motion—when he turned the page. 
Chanting and swaying had both disappeared before 
an inner absorption which was absolute. Here was 
the living symbol of one of the strangest phenomena 
in history—a people surviving for ages without land 
or government, hearth or home, friendship or pity, 
through the mystic power of a Book. It would have 
been easy to laugh at that old man. I felt only rever- 
ence for him. Yet I knew that his day was past, and 
his mission accomplished. For the feet of Israel are 
now set in new and happier paths! 


A Progressive Talmud School 


We stepped into the street again, and it seemed 
as though at one stride we had moved from the Middle 
Ages into the modern world. The closing of the door 
was like the dropping of a curtain on a thousand years 
gone by. Yet we were not to “arrive” all at once! 
For our next school, while a Zionist institution sup- 
ported by Zionist funds, was a sort of half-way station 
between the orthodoxy behind and the modernism be- 
fore. 

This school also was a Talmud school, but we 
quickly found that more emphasis was laid upon the 
Bible than upon the Talmud itself. As in our first 
school, all the students were boys; and instruction in 
the lower classes took the same form of sing-song 
repetition of the sacred text. It was amazing how 
this material was drilled into these little heads! With- 
out warning, the principal caught up a book and read 
a sentence here and there. Immediately these sen- 
tences were identified, chapter and verse, by a dozen 
eager shouters. As we went along from class to class, 
we were interested to discover instruction in other 
subjects which were made to grow naturally and easily 
out of the Bible study. Thus, black-boards began to 
appear, with figures and words and geometrical de- 
signs in the familiar chalking of our American schools. 
Here were modern maps for teaching in geography 
and history. Could the boys find New York? Why, 
here was a boy who came from New York, and there 
was a great laugh at the expense of the visitor. These 
boys were not merely looking into the book; they 
were looking out from it as well. Was it significant 
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that in this school I saw only one boy with the tradi- 
tional ear-locks upon his cheeks? 


General Schools 
This school was representative of a distinct type 
of school supported by the Zionists—the transition 
type it may best perhaps be called! But most of the 


Zionist schools are of the more general modern type,’ 


and these I saw, this same morning, in the form of a 
kindergarten at the one end and a girls’ grammar 
school at the other. 

There is little to be said about these schools, to 
Unity readers at least, so beautifully do they con- 
form to all that is most progressive and enlightened 
in our American methods of education. The kinder- 
garten was a delight to eye and ear and mind. The 
rooms were modest, rather poor, but light, airy, clean, 
equipped with the familiar paraphernalia, surrounded 
by ample playgrounds and crowded with happy, 
healthy children. It was pitiful to hear that funds 
ee lamentably scant for educational work of this 

ind. 

As for the girls’ grammar school, I could see no 
difference from our American schools, save that in- 
struction was in Hebrew, and that there was definite 
study of the Old Testament literature. The standard 
of instruction I was able to test in an English class, 
where to my delight I found the girls reading a fairy 
story by Hans Christian Andersen. I noted with espe- 
cial interest the fine system of health inspection, the 
lunches cooked by the pupils themselves in the school 
litchen, the large vegetable gardens grown by the 
pupils, and the up-to-date athletic playground. 
Schools of this kind are dotting the land, yet they are 
hard to support, so scant is the English dole, and so 
inadequate the Zionist funds for all the pressing 
needs of the movement. 


The Open-Air Playground 


No account of educational work in Jerusalem 
would be complete which omitted mention of the Open- 
Air Playground maintained by the Guggenheim 
Foundation. Located ina large space of sloping ground 
at the base of an old Crusaders’ wall, and looking out 
eastward over Kedron to the Mount of Olives, this 
playground is frequented daily throughout the year 
by an average of some three hundred children. This 
is no remarkable thing, perhaps, in America, but it 
is a remarkable thing in Palestine, primarily because 
the children are indiscriminately Arabs and Jews to- 
gether. Here is a deliberate attempt to lay the axe 
at the root of that alienation between these two races 
which threatens the future of Palestine more terribly 
than any other single fact.) And it is a successful 
attempt! Trouble was not infrequent in the be- 
ginning. But long since it has disappeared, not only 
among the children, but gradually also among their 
parents as well. I searched the little faces, the day I 
visited the playground, for any consciousness of dif- 
ference, for any evidence of prejudice or fear. I 
could find none! Indeed, I had difficulty in deciding 
which were Jewish children and which were Arab. 
All were playing happily together, and seemed to be 
members of one family. Children know how to be 
friends, even if adults do not! 
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The University 

I visited other educational institutions, during 
my stay in Palestine, which are of great importance. 
In Haifa, for example, I found the splendid Techni- 
cum, a high-class, co-educational technological in- 
stitute, with preparatory school housed in fine build- 
ings erected by the Germans before the war, but now 
taken ever by the Zionists. The Technicum main- 
tains two departments—civil engineering and archi- 
teecture—and is prepared to organize other depart- 
ments as soon as money can be found. It receives 
Jews and Arabs alike, conducts evening classes for 
' workers, and a lending library of technica] books open 
to all the citizens of the town. In Tel-Aviv, I in- 
spected the Herzlia Gymnasium, a private collegiate 
institute for boys and girls. Here were 750 pupils 
following a twelve-year course (through second year 
in college) under instruction of a high order. But I 
must leave space in this article for mention of the 
Hebrew University, in some ways “‘the best gem upon 
(the) zone” of Zionism. 

The chancellor of the university, Dr. Judah 
Magnes, was an old and valued friend. To see him 
in Jerusalem was to be reminded of the days in New 
York when we went through the war together as lovers 
of liberty and peace. But these days seem remote in 
time and place to Dr. Magnes! One of the ablest 
scholars and most brilliant preachers in the rabbinate 
to-day, this man has deliberately put by all the il- 
limitable rewards of fame and fortune that America 
could bring him, and given his life to the rearing of a 
university in Zion. It was good to share his enthu- 
siasm as he led me through the scattered rooms, 
rented here and there in the city, in which the new- 
born institution had started and was still continuing 
its life. It was touching to see his devotion to his 
colleagues, distinguished scholars of Hebrew litera- 
ture and lore, of world science and religion, whom he 
had gathered about him to lift the torch of learning 
in this ancient land. It was like a pilgrimage to 
climb the slopes of Mt. Scopus, and see the buildings 
which now crown this noble crest, the nucleus of the 
great university which is to be. 

Surely, no institution ever had a nobler site. 
. Scopus, upon which Titus encamped his Roman le- 
gions, is the loftiest elevation about Jerusalem. From 
it we may see, to the east, the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea; to the west, the glittering sheen of the 
Mediterranean; and all before, the spreading beauty 
of the Holy City. Upon this hill stand the research 
laboratories, the Einstein Building for scientific in- 
struction, the amphitheater and the great library now 
approaching completion. Two hundred thousand 
precious volumes, rich with the treasures of Eastern 
lore, wait patiently for housing in this new structure. 
Notable among these books is a collection of Arabic 
literature which in character and worth is unexcelled. 
For, with the vision of a prophet matching the wisdom 
of a scholar, Dr. Magnes has determined to make his 
university a center for the restoration of Arabic as 
well as of Hebrew culture. The Arabs of Palestine 
are a neglected, a forgotten part of Islam. For cen- 
turies Arabic study has centered in Cairo, Damascus, 
India—never in Palestine. Hence the chance to 
serve Arab as well as Jew, and in the rekindling of the 
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love of knowledge to find that road of reconciliation 
which the feet of both must tread! In these early 
years of the university, Dr. Magnes has wisely laid 
emphasis upon research study by chosen scholars 
rather than upon routine teaching of hastily-gathered 
and ill-prepared students. And in no field of research 
has he opened a nobler path than this renaissance of 
general Oriental culture. 

We had climbed to the roof of the library build- 
ing, to survey the landscape. It was a noble prospect 
which lay before our gaze. It seemed to me to be 
the inward image of the noble spiritual prospect which 
the Chancellor had been spreading before my inward 
gaze that day. Dr. Magnes said little about how he 
raised his funds. I saw in what utter simplicity he 
and his faculty members are living. I noted the nar- 
row inadequate quarters in which much of their work 
is being done. That this university should have been 
started at all is one of the glories of Zion. That it has 
grown so fast and so far is one of the miracles of 
Zion. That it should languish for a year, or even a 
day, would be one of Zion’s tragedies.—Reprinted 
from Unity. 

* * * 


MEMORIAL DAY AND THE PEACE PACT 


The observance of Memorial Day this year—the first since 
the ratification of the Peace Pact—will lend itself to a fresh re- 
membrance of the ideal of a warless world, for the sake of which 
the youth of our generation have died. No more fitting words for 
the occasion could be found than those of Alfred Noyes: 


They have no pact to sign—our peaceful dead. 
Pacts are for trembling hands and heads grown gray. 
Ten million graves record what youth has said, 
And can not now un-say. : 
They have no pact to sign—our quiet dead, 
Those eyes in that eternal peace are drowned. 
Age doubts and wakes, and asks if night be fled; 
But youth sleeps sound. 


They have no pact to sign—our faithful dead. 
Theirs is a deeper pledge, unseen, unheard, 
Sealed in the dark, unwritten, sealed with red; 

And they will keep their word. 


They have no pact to sign—our happy dead. 
But if, O God, if we should sign in vain, 
With dreadful eyes, out of each narrow bed, 
Our dead will rise again. 
Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


NAME OF THE CHURCH PAPER 


The proposal was made at the recent meeting of the Book 
Committee, that the word ‘‘Methodist’’ ought to be a part of 
the name of a paper which was really a Methodist organ. It 
was intimated that in the opinion of some, at least, the Methodist 
Advocate would be a more appropriate and desirable name than 
the Christian Advocate. The idea was received with the respect 
due to its source, but did not kindle enthusiasm. The editors, 
especially, were cool toward it. Most of them would like to 
be classified as the late Howard A. Bridgman, editor of the 
Congregationalist, once described himself. He said, “I am a 
Congregationalist with leanings toward Christianity.’ Our 
Advocates are as much Methodist as they need be without the 
denominational label, and their editors would like to think that 
the vital thing in them is their “leaning toward Christianity.”— 
The Christian Advocate. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 


For the first time in many years the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention held its annual session in the beautiful hill 
town of North Adams, high up among the northern Berkshires, 
in the extreme northwestern corner of the state. President 
Cornelius Parker called the convention to order and appointed 
the various session committees. After a devotional service led 
by the Rev. George H. Lewis, the occasional sermon was preached 
by the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., of Boston, whose subject 
was ‘The Threefold Mission of the Church,’’ which the preacher 
declared to be ‘‘To discover the truth, to proclaim the truth, and 
to put the truth into practise.’’ ‘‘When we issued the Joint 
Statement, we took the Universalist Church out of the backward 
creeping eddies along the shore and put it out there in the very 
center of the great and swelling stream of Christian influence and 
activity. Whatever you have to give, give it to God and human- 
ity in this great hour of our opportunity, give to our church and 
our faith that our church and our faith may have power to make 
Christ’s way of life the way of life.’’ 

The communion service followed under the direction of the 
Rey. Mary E. A. Conner, assisted by the Rev. Isabella S. Mac- 
duff and the Rev. Stanley G. Spear. A special feature of the 
business session on Thursday morning was the reading of a 
ringing message from Dr. Leroy W. Coons, the State Super- 
intendent of Churches, now convalescing after a long and grave 
illmess. ‘‘These are not easy days for any Christian Church,”’’ 
wrote Dr. Coons, ‘‘and Universalists like others must strive if 
they would hold a place of influence. The provocation to one 
local church to merge with another local church is very insistant. 
If it makes a larger spirit of unity, fraternity and Christianity 
it is well. If it is sought as a means of lightening labor, shirking 
religious responsibility and making a way of escape from gener- 
ous giving for those not generously inclined, the result will be 
merely one weak church where there were two before. 

“What is here stated is not to be understood as applying 
to the much discussed merger of the denominations. The com- 
ing together of these greater groups is as certain as anything in 
this world. It is one of the assured movements of our time. 
Your Superintendent believes in such an endeavor and hopes to 
see the day when the Universalist denomination will be closely 
bound with other Christian bodies for the more efficient adminis- 
tration of the kingdom of our Lord. 

“The great enterprises of our day are all impelled by the 
thought of centralization. To some of us it seems that the 
Church of the Redemption should be considered as the center 
of our state life as the National Memorial Church at Washington 
should be the center of life for our entire denomination.”’ 

The report of the Executive Committee dealt fully with this 
question of interdenominational federations and made the fol- 
_ lowing recommendations, which were adopted by the Conven- 
tion: 

1. Be it resolved that all proposals for church federa- 
tion or merger, including a Universalist church, in this 
commonwealth, shall first be officially presented to the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, and shall be approved by a formal vote of 
the Executive Committee. 

2. That in event of a federation or merger in any 
form of any Universalist church in the state with 
another church or other churches, the federated or 
union church shall make proper provisions in its con- 
stitution and by-laws for securing and retaining fellow- 
ship in the Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

3. That by proper and adequate clauses in the 
constitution and by-laws of such church it shall be 
provided that no minister be called to its pastorate who 
has not become fellowshiped in the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, nor shall he be retained as 
minister after ceasing to hold such fellowship. 

4, That such united or federated church shall 
contribute the whole or a fair pro-rata portion of its 


quota to the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
and the Universalist General Convention. 

5. That all Universalist church property of the 
uniting or federating Universalist church, whether tan- 
gible or intangible, shall be heid by it strictly in trust 
for the needs of the local church so long as it retains its 
fellowship in the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion and shall have no one as minister of that church 
unless he is in fellowship with the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, and in event of failure of these 
conditions, the property shall become part of the gen- 
eral trust funds of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. 


“Seldom have the convention finances been in such excel- 
lent shape,” said the treasurer, Mr. Bicknell. Receipts from the 
parishes have been larger than for many years, a comfortable 
surplus remains in the income account and nearly fifty thousand 
dollars has been added to the permanent funds. 

The convention adopted resolutions pledging the churches 
to work for the abolition of war, urging support of Governor . 
Allen’s program of social legislation, and of the movement for 
the abolition of capital punishment as ‘‘a surviving vestige of 
barbarism.”’ It also urged the earliest possible perfection of a 
plan for adequate ministerial pensions. ~ 

Dr. Lowe told the convention that they had had a great 
first year at the Convention Church of the Redemption. “We . 

- have,”’ he said, ‘‘accomplished enough to inspire us with hope 
that we may achieve the ultimate success of which we dream.’’ 
During the year the regular mailing list has increased from sixty- 
eight to 462, the men’s. club has grown from eleven to 119 and 
fifty-five new members have joined the church. 

Dr. Vincent Tomlinson of Worcester warmly praised the 
splendid work being done by Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway, and 
urged that it receive the fullest possible support from the Con- 
vention and from our local churches. 

The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden asked us to develop 
and learn to use our constructive imagination, and the Rev. 
Fred C. Leining, the New York State Superintendent, declared 
that what we needed most was not more truth but more energy 
and power and personal devotion put behind the truth we have. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Cornelius A. Parker; vice-president, the Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs; secretary, the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D.; 
treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell; trustees for three years, Wallace 
M. Powers, Ernest W. Davis; trustee for one year, the Rey. 
Isaac V. Lobdell. Committee of Fellowship, for three years, 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Walter S. Kelley. Publishing House 
trustees, for three years, the Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., 
Victor A. Friend, the Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Charles C. Nichols. 
Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D. 
Place of meeting 1930, First Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Promptly at 10 o’clock, May 14, the convention opened with 
the Rey. H. Elmer Peters of Brockton, the president, in the chair. 
There was a brief session of worship led by Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain of Medford. The Rey. Mary Andrews Conner, pastor 
of the local church, gave an address of weleome and Miss Helen 
Webster Rice of Cambridge spoke briefly. 

Miss Rice then gave a brief address on the importance of 
the church school and how to develop it. 

Following this a brief address was given by the president of 
the association, after which reports were read by the secretary, 
Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, the treasurer, Edwin R. Sampson and 
the supervisors, Miss Helen Rice and Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 

At the afternoon session Dr. M. M. Brown, prominent in the 
work of the local church, gave a brief address of greeting, follow- 
ing which there was an open forum and question period con- 
ducted by Charles H. Line and Carl A. Hempel. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters, Brockton; vice-president, the Rev. U. S. Milburn, 
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D. D., Everett; secretary, Mrs. L. C. Crocker, Lynn; treasurer, 
Edwin R. Sampson, North Weymouth; directors, Mrs. A. N. 
Blackford, Attleboro, Mrs. Richard H. Bird, Waitham, Miss 
Katharine Yerrinton, Arlington, George W. Tickell, Taunton, 
and Miss Ruth Drowne, Medford Hillside. 

During the afternoon session Carl A. Hempel, who has been 
head of the finance committee, was presented by the directors 
with a gold piece in recognition of his excellent service. He was 
unanimously elected to honorary membership on the Board of 
Directors. 

After the election of officers Mr. Hempel raised $800 in 
money and pledges for the budget. 

The Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., gave a fine address on 
“Something We Need,’’ and Prof. R. Leon Smith of the North 
Adams Normal School told of many of the methods used in his 
successful class of young men, taking as his subject, ‘“Holding 
Young Men in a Class.’’ 

The devotional service at the evening session was in charge 
of the Rey. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, and there was a de- 
lightful musical program contributed by the children’s choir, 
the regular church choir and by Mrs. Eldridge, contralto soloist. 
The convention was brought to a close with a brilliant and in- 
spiring address on ‘“‘The Modern Emphasis in Religious Educa- 
tion,’ by Prof. Burt B. Farnsworth, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Springfield College. 

Mrs. Leuis C. Crocker, Secretary. 


* * * 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 
A. N. Foster 


The 97th annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention was held Wednesday and Thursday, May 8 and 9, 
1929, in Norwich—settled in 1659 and like its English namesake 
a leading center in textiles, and the trading and shipping and 
educational center of eastern Connecticut. John Murray 
preached in Norwich as early as 1772 through the courtesy of 
the Rev. Benjamin Lord, minister of the First Church of Christ 
in Norwich from 1717 to 1784, and the Rev. John Tyler, for 
over fifty years rector of Christ Episcopal Church, was a life- 
long friend of Murray. The present Universalist Sunday school, 
organized in 1822, is the oldest in the denomination, except that 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

In such historic setting and under fair skies and amid the 
buds and opening leaves of the spring’s foliage, the delegates 
from the several churches of the state gathered in goodly num- 
bers for the stated occasion of this, one of our oldest Conven- 
tions. For the first time in several years, every parish in the 
state was represented at the sessions and, with only one excep- 
tion, every active minister was present at the gathering. The 
spirit of cheerfulness and of neighborly fellowship was evident 
throughout the two days sessions, and many testified to the 
appeal of a new vision and expressed quickened pride in the work 
of our church. 

The Convention session was preceded Wednesday after- 
noon by the annual meeting of the Women’s State Missionary 
Society, at which reports were given from the different Circles 
and an address, ‘‘Making Friends with the World,’’ was given 
by the Rey. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, Mass. The president, 
Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood of New Haven, presided. 

The Convention session was opened at 4.45 o’clock by the 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, the newly chosen 
president. An address of welcome was given by Hon. Lee Roy 
Robbins, mayor of the city of Norwich, who was introduced by 
Mr. E. A. Tracy. There followed the annual reports of the 
Executive Board and the Treasurer and the State Superintendent, 
which were duly approved. 

The evening service opened at 7.30 o’clock with a proces- 
sional led by the vested choir. The Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of 
Hartford offered prayer, the Rev. W. J. Greene of New London 
read the Scripture, and President Fischer introduced Dr. Thomas 
van Ness of Mount Vernon, New York, who gave a graphic 
and eloquent address on “The Church of the Spirit.” 
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Following ‘this, the auditorium was darkened and then re- 
lighted by candles, and the tableau, ‘‘the Nativity,’’ was presented, 
which in turn was followed by the pageant, ‘“‘Artaban, the 
Other Wise Man.”’ The beauty of the setting, the elaborate- 
ness of the costumes and the accuracy and precision of the 
movements of the score of participants made a scene long to be 
remembered. The pageant was written by Mrs. A. N. Foster, 
with the express permission of Dr. Henry van Dyke, author, 
and Harper Brothers, publishers, and was given at the Con- 
vention by request. 

Thursday morning the session opened at 9.30 o’clock and 
the Rev. D. E. Trout of Meriden gave a very helpful “occasional 
sermon’’ on “God in the Commonplace.”’ This was followed by 
the communion service conducted by the pastor of the church, 
with the Rev. Charles Kramer of Bridgeport and the Rev. C. D. 
Newton of Stafford acting as deacons. 

The business session was reopened at 11 o’clock and the 
reports of the sessional committees were adopted as read. The 
following officers were re-elected: President, the Rev. T. A, 
Fischer, D. D., of New Haven; vice-president, Mr. E. E. Smith 
of Meriden; secretary, the Rev. A. N. Foster of Norwich; treas- 
urer, Mr. H. E. Belden of Hartford; trustee for three years; 
Mr. C. G. Lincoln of Hartford; trustee for the Publishing House, 
Mr. C. B. Pinney of Stafford; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden, Mr. E. B. Wood of New Haven and 
the Rev. R. H. McLaughlin of Hartford. Preacher of occa- 
sional sermon, the Rey. C. W. Collins of Danbury; alternate, 
the Rev. C. D. Newton of Stafford. Place of next meeting, 
Bridgeport; alternate, Stamford. 

Following the lunch hour at noon, words of happy appre- 
ciation of the hospitality of the place were spoken, greetings 
were sent to particular friends of the Convention, and the dele- 
gates turned their faces homeward in the best of spirits and with 
strength renewed in the faith that makes faithful. 


* * * 


A PRAYER FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


At Thine altar, O God, we remember the heroism‘of men and 
the fortitude of women in a time of terror and trial: those who 
endured with valor, those who su‘fered with patience, and those 
who gave all, even the sweet blood of youth, for a better day. 
God of Mercy, let us not by carelessness or indifference be guilty 
of the worst of all sacrileges—the waste of sacrifice. Move upon 
our minds, and the minds of men everywhere, that a nobler 
spirit and a clearer vision may rule our thoughts and ways. 

God of Justice, make us just in mind and spirit, that the 
kingdoms of the world may become the Kingdom of Justice. 
We pray not for a peace of ease, but for the peace of righteous- 
ness and good-will, and the moral love that fulfills itself in fellow- 
ship. Comfort Thou Thy people; guide our groping humanity 
out of chaos into brotherhood. Enlighten our darkness; let 
ignorance, oppression and envy cease, and heaven and earth 
be joined in praise of the Prince of Peace. Amen.—Joseph Fort 
Newton, in “Altar Stairs.’’ 

From the Federal Council Bulletin. 


* * * 


BIBLE SOCIETY OFFICERS CONFER 


The Massachusetts Bible Society recently entertained at 
the Bible House, 41 Bromfield Street, Boston, the general of- 
ficers of the American Bible Society and the agency secretaries, 
together with the executives of Bible Societies of five New England 
States and a county society in New York State. The occasion 
was the annual Home Agency Secretaries’ Conference, which 
is usuaily held at the headquarters of the American Bible So- 
ciety in New York City. 

Dr. Eric M. North and the Rev. George Wm. Brown, general 
secretaries, and Dr. Lewis B. Chamberlain, recording secretary, 
represented the home office. Dr. J. P. Wragg, in charge among 
colored people in the United States, also has headquarters at the 
Bible House, New York City. Others present were: Dr. James 
H. Hyatt of the National Capital Agency, Washington, the Rey. 
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M. B. Porter of the South Atlantic Agency, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, Dr. Frank Maraton of the Central Agency, Cincinnati, 
Dr. J. L. McLaughlin of the Northwestern Agency, Chicago, 
the Rev. J. J. Morgan of the Southwestern Agency, Dallas, 
Texas, Dr. Arthur P. Ragatz of the Western Agency, Denver, 
Col., the Rev. A. Wesley Mell of the Pacific Agency, San Fran- 
cisco. The Conference was especially favored in having present 
Dr. C. Carlton Lacy of the China Agency, Shanghai, and the 
Rev. R. R. Gregory of the Caribbean Agency, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone, whose addresses concerning Bible distribution in their 
respective fields contributed a great deal to the interest of the 
occasion. 

One afternoon the entire group visited the historic shrines 
in Plymouth and had dinner together at the Samoset House. 
The trip to Plymouth was made by way of Marshfield. A brief 
service was held at the grave of Dr. William I. Haven. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. J. P. Wragg. Every member of the party 
deposited a red rose on the grave, leaving one also for each of the 
absent officers of the American Bible Society. In behalf of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, Dr. George H. Spencer placed a 
laurel wreath on the stone. Every person present was a friend 
of Dr. Haven and nearly all had worked under his direction or in 
close co-operation with him for years. 

* * * 


ONTARIO’S SIN AND SHAME 

Not long ago the Hon. Howard Ferguson, Minister of Edu- 
cation for Ontario, issued a letter to the teachers in our public 
schools in which he reminded them especially of their duty to 
teach their pupils temperance and sobriety, and he declared that 
the public welfare demanded “that this instruction should 
be diligently and systematically given in the class rooms of all 
schools.”’ And just about the same time the Government of 
which the same Hon. Howard Ferguson is Premier was publish- 
ing the fact that as a provincial bar-tender the Province had 
made a record sale of intoxicants, most of them government 
liquors, sold by government employees and all purchasable only 
by those holding government permits, to the extent of $48,995,591. 
We are teaching the children to be sober; we are selling their 
parents permits to purchase that which will make them drunk. 
This is politics—mingled with booze. 

What effect has this drinking on the homes from which 
these children come? It is a familiar but very sordid story. In 
most cases it means that more beer spells less beef; more whiskey 
less milk; more wine less clothes. And when we gather these 
children into our schools we tell them that they had better let 
liquor alone, but at the same time we sell to the father and 
mother permits to buy all they want. Of course we canceled 
about 5,118 permits last year, but there were still 371,721 resi- 
dent permits in force. 

In the public school text-book we point out that alcohol, 
even in small quantities, slows the mental mechanism, and that 
to a dangerous degree, so that men are less able to avoid auto- 
mobile and railway accidents. There is no disputing this fact. 
Not many months ago a man told the writer of taking just one 
glass of wine and when a few minutes later he stepped into his 
car to drive his wife and daughter home he suddenly became 
aware that his brain was not functioning normally. And if one 
glass of wine spells danger, what about the sale of nearly fifty 
million dollars worth of intoxicating liquor? 

We teach the children to be careful, and then we sell to the 
auto driver the government-endorsed stuff which will make 
him a-dangerous driver, and we pocket a net profit of $7,225,000 
ayear. What matters a few dead children or adults? Of course 
we shall be told the Government is not responsible. Possibly 
it may not be, but it can not be denied that it pockets the profits. 

Then, the Minister of Education urges the teachers to teach 
the text-book which tells us that aleohol means a weakening of 
the moral sense, and this means crime. We are told in this text- 
book that from 1887 to 1897 in 17,374 convictions in Sweden 71 
per cent of the crimes were due to drink. This also is an old 
story, and according to the Honorable Minister of Education’s 
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own text-book it would appear that the more liquor is sold the 
more crime we may expect. When the “strong man” first took 
hold of the provincial traffic in intoxicants he was reported to 
have told the salesmen that it was their business to keep down 
their sales, and the man who increased his sales would be re- 
garded by him as a failure. But that was before our profits 
reached $7,225,000. Just think! Over seven million dollars 
from the sale of stuff which every one knows to be a maker of 
crime! Surely this is politics gone mad!—The New Outlook 
(Toronto). 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of How the Physician Healeth Himself 


I have a friend who is a Famous Physician. And he no 
longer dealeth out Prescriptions, but writeth a Syndicate Column 
in Many Newspapers, and testifieth in Important Cases, and is 
known as a Great Authority. And we sate at meat together. 

And he said, I have returned from a Journey, to my Native 
State. 

And I said, I hope they shewed thee a Great Time. 

And he said, They were disposed to do so. But the Flu 
broke out, and nearly everybody had it. And the Ethiopians 
on the Plantation were down with it. And the Doctors were 
overworked. And I had to take hold and Practise Medicine, 
which I have not lately done. 

And I said, How much Medicine didst thou give for the Flu? 

And he said, None, whatever, but I could not keep my 
Patients from taking it. 

And I said, I am sure that they, knowing how eminent thou 
art in thy Profession, expected thee to give them Pills as large 
as Goose eggs. 

And he said, I am confident they now think I am an over- 
rated man. 

And I said, Thou didst say unto thy Patients, Go to Bed, 
keep warm, eat lightly but adequately, cast Physick unto the 
dogs who will show their Good Sense by leaving it alone, and let 
Nature have free course and be glorified. 

And he said, I am glad to discover how faithfully thou 
dost read My Column. 

And I said, But what is the Doctor to do, now that he hath 
no such reliance on Pills as he once had, and is more sure that 
Nature will do well if not too much impeded? 

And he said, We do not wholly discard Medicine. There 
still be a very few Drugs which we are confident we may use and 
do more good than harm about Fifty-one per cent of the time. 
But we deplore the Medicine Habit. 

And I said, I am too polite a man to inquire of thee, Who 
taught the people the Medicine Habit? 

And he said, [ also might ask of thee embarrassing questions. 

And I said, Alas, we sometimes grow hot under the collar 
because the people give so little heed unto our teachings, but I 
am impressed in my own Profession no less than thine with the 
fact that people sometimes pay Too Much Heed to what we tell 
them, and accept for Gospel Truth that which we ourselves are 
Not Any Too Sure About. 

And he said, There is a time and a place for all things: and 
there is a time for Medicine. But most people who take Medicine 
take too much, and the best that Medicine can do is to counter- 
act some of our own Abnormality and let Nature do her perfect 
work. 

And I said, Both Physicians and Philosophers have some 
reason to deplore the fact that people think them wiser than 
they know themselves to be. 

And he said, At least we can refrain from thinking that 
we know very much; for we do not. 

And I said, How then shall the Physician heal himself, as in 
all ages he hath been challenged to do? 

And he said, The physician must heal himself, and he doeth 
it mainly by letting other people take his Medicine. 

And I said; I have a little Private Decalogue,; wherein one 
Commandment is, Thou shalt not take thyself Too Seriously. 
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The General Convention at Work 


RETURN TO THE QUOTA PLAN FOR JAPAN 


The Board of Foreign Missions has been facing a perplexing 
situation in the last few years. We have an exceptionally fine 
group of workers in Japan and Korea, workers who are increas- 
ingly making many valuable contacts with the Japanese people 
and doing a real work for Christian Brotherhood. But these 
workers are hampered and handicapped because we here at home 
fail to do our share by giving them adequate financial support. 
They are continually compelled to turn down opportunities for 
larger service because of lack of funds. 

Therefore, during the past year, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has voted to return to the Quota Plan in seeking contribu- 
tions from the churches for the support of the work in Japan, 
For the year October 1, 1928, to September 30, 1929, the states 
have been asked to attempt to raise a certain quota. There 
follows below the amount asked from each state and the amount 
raised on this quota up to May 1, 1929. 


State Amount Asked Amount Raised 
Alabama $ 100 $2.33 
California 200 143.58 
Connecticut 1,000 160.38 
Florida 100 3.34 
Georgia 100 1.67 
Illinois 600 349.63 
Indiana 300 6.67 
Towa 100 14,92 
Kansas 100 0 
Maine 1,200 93.03 
Massachusetts 4,000 916.56 
Michigan 300 12.00 
Minnesota 200 24.00 
New Hampshire 250 95.16 
New York 8,000 (add) * 318.50 
New Jersey 200 0 
North Carolina 50 14.05 
‘Ohio 600 44,69 
Pennsylvania 400 80.64 
Rhode Island 600 135.37 
Texas 25 0 
Vermont 250 11.83 
Wisconsin 200 76.00 


*Note: New York State has already paid $1,000 on its 
appropriation to Dr. Cary’s salary. 


* * 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION FROM JAPAN 


Recently through the generosity of many friends the General 
‘Convention forwarded to Japan $481.50 to be used to help in 
meeting the surgical and hospital bills of Dr. P. T. Tsuga, pastor 
of our Central Church in Tokyo, Japan, who has been seriously 
ill. The following letter has just come from Mrs. Tsuga: 

April 9, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Eiz: 

I should have written to you long, long ago, and before I 
write anything I must thank you from the depth of my heart for 
all the kindness you have shown, all the trouble you have taken 
to help us in our time of trouble and need. I wish I knew more 
English so that I could write more clearly the thoughts of grati- 
tude I have in my heart. But yet even if I did know more words 
I do not think they could ever express exactly how I feel in the 
very bottom of my heart. I have written ‘‘I’’ but I ought to 
have said ‘we,’ as Dr. Tsuga does appreciate and thanks you. 
He would have written too, but he is yet ill with pain that I have 
taken my pen to write for him and myself. 

We also thank all the friends of the Universalist Church 
who have remembered us and have prayed and helped us. Dr. 
‘Cary and Mrs. Cary have been ever so kind to us. Helping and 


comforting us. The day that Dr. Tsuga had his operation, Dr. 
Cary stayed with our family, who were filled with anxiety, all 
through the long anxious hours. While we were filled with 
anxiety and fear, we could feel that all our friends were praying 
for us. 

Dr. Tsuga is having a friend write for him in Japanese an 
article on the operation he had and the days that he spent in 
the hospital, and though I fear my poor English is not sufficient 
to undertake the task I am going to try to translate it into 
Engiish to send for your magazine. We hope that through this 
we may be able to show our gratitude to all our American friends. 
I hope you will forgive the mistakes as I am sure I shall make 
many. 

Our hearts are filled with gratitude and we thank God for 
all He has done for us, giving us so many kind friends, brothers 
and sisters in Christ. 

Hoping you will understand my poor letter, I close, 

Yours gratefully, 


Tsuneyo Tsuga. 
* * 


B. OF THEN. M. C. 


The Building Stone campaign is still going strong, over a 
thousand dollars having been received for this project during the 
month of April. It may be of interest to our readers to know that 
from the start of the campaign, January 1, 1928, up to May 1, 
1929, there has been paid in for Building Stones a total of $21,- 
231.62. This represents 2,116 Buiiding Stones at $10 each anda 
few smaller amounts which have been contributed to this Fund. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2075. Rev. Thomas B. Payne, Brooklyn, Pa. 
Mrs. Frances Raymond Hackley. 

2076. Emma E. Park, South Paris, Me. 

2077. Albert D. Park, South Paris, Me. 

2078. Marguerite Bailey Upham, Claremont, N. H. 
Herbert Bailey. 

2079. Marguerite Bailey Upham, Claremont, N. H. 
Alice L. Sulloway Bailey. 

2080. Olive Branch Universalist Church, Sinking Spring, O. 

2081. Mrs. John Coleman Adams, Hartford, Conn. 
Mary Alice Adams. 

2082. Jane Martin Atwell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Alexander Martin. 

2083. Jane Martin Atwell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ruth Harwood Martin. 

2084. Jane Martin Atwell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Amasa Harwood Martin. 

2085. Jane Martin Atwell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Julia Ann Garfield Martin. 


2086. Jane Martin Atwell, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dean Garfield Martin. 
2087-2088. Ida H. Merrill and Cora M. France of Kent, O., 
and Lillie E. Swan of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Haymaker. 
2089. Mrs. T. C. Credille, Pensacola, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Holley. 

2090. Abby R. DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn. 
Mary M. Bancroft. 

2091. Abby R. DeGraff, Alexandria, Minn. 
Ethel E. Davis. 

2092. Mrs. Annie Thurston Danver, Stamford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thurston. 

2093. Mrs. Annie Thurston Danver, Stamford, Conn. 
Mr. James Andrew Danver. 

2094. Delos H. Thompson Home, Waldron, Ind. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


MEXICO FACING ITS ENEMY 


It is a stimulating coincidence that almost at the same time 
when President Hoover sounded his clarion call for the quick- 
ening of the mora! consciousness of the American people, Portes 
Gil, the recently chosen President of Mexico, sent forth an 
address deciaring that ‘‘the principai enemy’”’ of the Mexican 
people is not some revolutionary group or some foreign nation, 
but ‘“‘the vice of alcoholism.’’ He calls upon all noble-minded 
countrymen to organize a campaign against the drink habit, 
saying, ‘“‘We must fight by every means possible this enemy of 
our welfare, our health and our hope for the redemption of 
Mexico’s laborers.”’ 

What President Gil proposes is not some prohibitory en- 
actment, but gradual repression by refusing to permit the open- 
ing of new places of vice and an extensive and intensive educa- 
tional campaign, particularly in the schools, public and private, 
and even by ‘“‘organized leagues of women” to be formed for the 
purpose. The further plan is to encourage all kinds of helpful 
recreation in order to fix the minds of the people upon better 
things and break up old habits. The whole program is wisely 
conceived, but best of all is the evidence that Mexico’s political 
leader sees clearly that the real progress of a nation depends upon 
the moral development of its people and that he is deeply in 
earnest in furthering that development. 

It is worth noting that in Mexico it seems to be the state, 
rather than the church, which takes the lead in a kind of work 
in which leadership seems to most Americans to belong pre- 
eminently to the church—a work of moral and religious educa- 
tion; but it is to be hoped that the church in Mexico will awake 
to its opportunity and its duty and give hearty support to the 
undertaking originated by the political authorities. Which, by 
the way, appears to be the most consistent attitude for a Chris- 
tian organization to assume—that of indifference to or that of 
leadership in activities to promote the welfare of the people? 
Those who criticise American churchmen because of their ef- 
forts to free the American people from ‘‘the vice of alcoholism’’ 
might well consider whether they would have more respect for 
the church if it manifested only indifference on such subjects. 
At any rate, the churches of the United States should give every 
encouragement to the efforts initiated by the president of Mexico, 
for success means the good of our neighbor.—The Presbyterian 


Advance. 
* * 


FREEDOM UNDER THE LAW 


We have here two interesting documents—Mr. Hoover’s 
address to the recent Associated Press banquet in New York 
City, urging enforcement of the law; and the annual report of 
the Police Department, Detroit, Michigan. Generally speak- 
ing, both make the same point. Crime is extraordinarily preva- 
lent. The United States may lay claim to having established a 
record for murder, robbery, embezzlement and forgery. We 
are some fifty times as efficient in the art of robbery as the 
British. It would be difficult to estimate the extent of the nar- 
cotic traffic, or to compute the dimensions of police protection 
given to various criminal enterprises. Though the Detroit 
statistics show certain decreases in the number of murders and 
robberies committed during the past year, the rate of progress 
is startlingly slow. 

To every citizen these facts will be of the gravest concern. 
They indicate, primarily, a decline of respect for religion and 
the moral code... . 

We go on, therefore, to quote what is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of Mr. Hoover’s address: ‘“‘No individual has the 
right to determine what law shall be obeyed and what law shall 
be enforced. If a law is wrong, its rigid enforcement is the surest 
guarantee of its repeal. If it is right, its enforcement is the 
quickest method of compelling respect for it. I have seen state- 
ments published within a few days encouraging citizens to defy 


a law because that particular journal did not approve of the law 
itself.’’ It may well be that editorial opinion has sometimes gone 
too far in its opposition to prohibition. At any rate the point 
deserves comment, however little ultimate efficacy may attach 
to what we say. ; 

What are the rights of the individual with respect to the 
law? Well, we will say frankly that any one bred to the tradi- 
tion of Western civilization—or even to the manner of Engtish- 
men from whom our social forms derive—will never admit, 
while life is in him, that obedience to any and every law because 
it is a law can be exacted of the individual. Who shall dare tell 
the shades of Thomas More, of Hampton, and John Adams and 
George Washington himself, that reverence for the letter of any 
obligation is a sacred duty? And in the longer reaches of Chris- 
tian history, there were ‘“‘worms who crawled from their tombs’’ 
to say nay to Caesar, and thousands who died stolidly when the 
assaults of tyranny were made. And all this not because the 
individual is empowered to say which laws shall be obeyed, but 
because conscience has immemorially found that right and 
wrong are anchored in far deeper waters than those of statutes 
and criminal codes. ; 

On the other hand we have always held that whether or not 
a citizen is to be permitted to drain a decanter of sherry contains 
no such august moral implications. It is, in itself, an indifferent 
matter about which, ordinarily, we should make little fuss. But 
obviously prohibition has foisted upon the nation a reality— 
a civic reality—comprising on the one hand a declaration that 
the drinking of alcohol is wrong, and on the other hand an en- 
forcement job which can end successfully only if the local com- 
munities themselves undertake it eagerly. We do not believe 
in either the declaration or the job. We are bold enough to sur- 
mise that if the Government could rid itself of both it would 
be freer to take up the really pressing tasks of enforcement. 
It might eventually junk all that statutory mess which has re- 
sulted everywhere in conflict of laws, in provisions no one would 
dream of enforcing, in constitutional amendments, even, which 
have been disregarded for half a century. It might proceed with 
certain very important reforms, of which congressional reappor- 
tionment is one. But as things are now, what is the next move?— 
The Commonweal (Catholic). 


* * 


O’CONNELL AND EINSTEIN 


Is our newspaper press completely dominated by the Roman 
Church? Some weeks ago, on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the great Einstein, Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, 
came out with an attack upon this scientist which was unparalleld 
for sheer ignorance and insult. Not content with attacking the 
validity of Einstein’s discoveries, about which he jovially con- 
fessed that he knew nothing, the Roman primate went on to im- 
pugn Einstein’s motives by suggesting that he was deliberately 
trying to corrupt the minds of modern youth by teaching atheism. 
(The same charge, by the way, that was once brought against 
a man by the name of Socrates!) So absurd was this attack, so 
utterly and beautifully preposterous, that we waited with eager 
glee for the avalanche of newspaper ridicule which we felt sure 
would descend upon the Cardinal’s head. But nothing hap- 
pened. Silence was everywhere Had it not been for a coura- 
geous reply by Mr. Louis Marshall, at the great anniversary 
meeting in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, the Car- 
dinal’s remarks would have gone altogether unchallenged. Then 
we bethought ourselves! Suppose—as was cogently suggested 
to us by a friend—suppose that Dr. John Roach Straton had 
made this silly and vicious attack upon Professor Einstein. 
Suppose that Calvary Baptist Church, instead of the Boston 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, had been the scene of this absurd 
revelation of stupidity and venom. How would the newspapers 
have exploded with derisive mirth! Double columns and two- 
inch headlines would have been inadequate to carry the editorial 
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flood of ridicuie which would have been poured out upon the 
unhappy fundamentalist. Is it not a fair question—do our 
newspapers play fair? Why should a Roman Catholic priest 
be able to get away with anything, and a Protestant pastor with 
nothing? Fat-headedness is fat-headedness, no matter whose the 
head—and we believe it should be so treated in the public prints. 
— Unity. 


* * 


THE CARDINAL AND THE SCIENTIST 


The archbishop of Boston, Cardinal O’Connell, is reported 
recently to have said that he had never met any one who knew 
what Hinstein was talking about, and rather doubted whether 
Einstein himself knew. If such a statement reflects on any one, 
it probably reflects rather on the Cardinal’s associates than on the 
German scientist. What is significant, however, is the light it 
throws on the attitude of the Catholic Church to the advance 
guard of modern physical science. One may safely forecast the 
same conflict which has followed each pioneer discovery in 
science. Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin, each has passed 
through a phase of condemnation, official or unofficial, by the 
Roman Church. What the outcome in the case of Einstein will 
be is not so easily predicted. By analogy, Catholic thinking will 
eventually come to terms with these new ideas, if there is any- 
thing in them, as it has with others. But if, as the Cardinal 
alleges, they really lead to atheism, there are two possibilities. 
Either Einstein is right and atheism will have its major premise 
demonstrated, or he is wrong. If his hypotheses are false, that 
can be demonstrated by the same methods of observation and 
calculation which he uses, and only by such methods will he be 
refuted. Should he be right, however, it may still be that Ein- 
stein’s views do not lead to atheism. It will then fall on all Chris- 
tians to adapt their philosophies to them. The first to do so 
ought to have an enormous advantage in reaching the modern 
mind. It is no field for amateurs, but if Einstein can be com- 
bined with Swedenborg we ought to know it. Is any one with 
the requisite mathematical training at work on the problem?— 
The New-Church Messenger. 

* * 


SUNDAY BROADCASTING 


A friend writes to the Messenger: “‘Do you think the broad- 
casting of sermons on Sunday afternoons is keeping many people 
away from the House of God?’’ It is difficult, indeed, to tell 
just what influences a lot of folks to stay away from the worship 
of the sanctuary. It is evident that some need very little induce- 
ment and are likely to find an easy excuse in the broadcasting of 
sermons—or in something else. Personally, we think it was a 
very noteworthy action on the part of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to announce, as they did some time ago, that 
they would no longer broadcast sermons at the regular Sunday 
morning church hour, because it might influence some persons 
to remain away from the House of God. We do not even know 
how many are induced to remain at home because of the broad- 
casts made from other stations on Sunday mornings and eve- 
nings; but for the sake of those thousands who are really shut- 
ins and for many others who would not attend church services 
anyway, our chief interest is that the broadcasts which are made 
should be as helpful as possible and truly representative of the 
best thought and the noblest ideals of the Christian Church. 
When ‘‘housed up” on a recent Sunday afternoon, we assuredly 
found it most edifying to listen in turn to Drs. Daniel A. Poling, 
S. Parkes Cadman, and Harry Emerson Fosdick, and it was 
difficult not to envy those who enjoy sufficient leisure on the 
Lord’s Day to hear regularly the messages of these major proph- 
ets of our generation. It was a very gracious and felicitous word 
recently written by that master-preacher, Dr. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, in appreciation of these Sunday afternoon radio privileges, 
when he said: “It is fortunate for the Christian world that the 
two ministers whose sermons are being most widely broadcast 
are Dr. Fosdick and Dr. Cadman. Two abler and worthier re- 
resentatives of the American pulpit could not have been chosen. 
They speak for American Christianity on its higher levels. Both 


are men of ripe experience, sane judgment, ample learning, ethical 
insight, and noble spirit, just the type of men best fitted to in- 
terpret the message of the Christian Church to a generation 
plagued by many shallow philosophies and sadly confused. That 
millions of Americans are listening to these two servants of 
Christ preach every Sunday afternoon is one of the heartening 
phenomena of our time.’’—Reformed Church Messenger. 


DR. JEFFERSON’S RESIGNATION 


One can not contemplate unmoved the announcement that 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson is to retire next year from the pastorate 
of Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York. The closing of 
such a strategic and significant pastorate is like the drawing to a 
close of a dynasty. 

One does not, of course, anticipate that the strong foun- 
dations which Dr. Jefferson has laid, or the superstructure that 
he has built, will be weakened under his successor. He has 
built well, and in whatever form his work is preserved it will go 
on. But apart altogether from the future and the problems of a 


changing environment, it is only with a deep sense of sadness 


that one contemplates the completion of such a remarkable 
ministry in pulpit and in pastorate. If there be a triumphant 
aspect to that ministry, even to its very close, its high quality 
and achievement make all the more poignant the realization 
that even to such remarkable labors there comes a close. At 
this hour it is still difficult to think of Broadway Tabernacle 
without Dr. Jefferson, or of the Congregational fellowship with- 
out the powerful asset of his official ministry. 

Dr. Jefferson informs the church that at his suggestion and 
with the concurrence of the church committee and the board of 
trustees the date of his retirement has now been set for his 
seventieth birthday, on August 29 of next year. In accordance 
with this arrangement the letter formally presented Dr. Jeffer- 
son’s resignation with the request that it go into effect on the 
date named. Dr. Jefferson intimated that he had set this date, 
more than a year in the future, so that ample time might be 
afforded for the choice of his successor. 

Dr. Jefferson’s own thought of his nagtorate, and of his 
relationships with his people is expressed in a very striking 
paragraph, which we quote: 


It is not easy for me to do what I am now doing 
and my words shall be few. I have had a long and in 
various ways an extraordinary pastorate, singularly 
rich in all the things which the heart loves. By your 
affection and loyal co-operation you have made my work 
a pleasure and my life a joy. No minister in my genera- 
tion has had a more devoted and united people. What 
you are to me you already know. As long as I live in 
this world you will hold the centrai place in my heart, 
and in the world on the other side of death I expect to 
live over in memory the good times we have had in 
working together for the extension of the kingdom of 
love. 


It would be difficult to analyze and appraise all the mani- 
fold elements of strength and ability that have made Dr. Jef- 
ferson’s Broadway Tabernacle pastorate so notable, not only 
in its outward achievement but in its inner spiritual worth and 
reality. Above all, one would not in any way underestimate 
the importance of Dr. Jefferson’s own personality and genius, 
and the thoroughness of the consecration of his gifts to God. 
Might not many of us, however, both ministers and laymen, take 
a lesson from Dr. Jefferson’s devotion to his particular task and 
his faith in the work that God had given him to do? 

Possibly not many of us find as complete satisfaction as 
has come to Dr. Jefferson in his consciousness that if the field 
of the world had been before him he would have chosen that 
lot and place that Providence vouchsafed to him. But if most 
of us could come nearer to conceiving our task and our call in 
that way, in the sense of divine plan and destiny in our lives, we 
should undoubtedly find, also, as Dr. Jefferson has found it, the 
sense of deeper power.—The Congregationalist. 


A 
The Interpretation of Religion. By 

John Baillie. (Scribner’s. $4.00.) 

The works which, a generation ago, set 
forth a systematic theology are now out 
of date because the history of religion, 
psychology, modern physics, biology, and 
other intellectual achievements have in- 
validated for our minds the older formu- 
lations of theistic faith. We have been 
waiting for bold and brave thinkers to as- 
semble the results of modern thought 
so far as these lead into new interpreta- 
tions for religion and to develop, with the 
same thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness, a “body of divinity’’ for our time. 
Dr. Baillie has made the adventure with a 
wealth of learning and with competent 
treatment of the new problems. If “sys- 
tematic theology’ can be taught for a 
generation with a like command of the 
materials and the tools of modern thought 
it will be a great thing for the churches. 

In discussing the divinity of Christ 
towards the end of his argument, Dr. 
Baillie will please neither orthodox nor 
heretic; he falls back on the argument that 
‘on so cardinal an issue as this the instinct 
of nineteen centuries”’ is not likely to have 
been wholly wrong — an argument which 
might sustain many errors; and then adds 
that the doctrine proclaims the profoundest 
truth because men have recognized that 
in Jesus God was seeking man—it was in 
this sense that Jesus was the supreme in- 
carnation of God. By contrast with most 
of the theses of the book this is the least 
satisfying. 

The book as a whole is significant; 
whether we are yet quite ready for what 
it attempts is questionable. Twenty years 
ago one of those comrades to whose 
memory the book is dedicated (C. B. S.) 
discussed with me several of the problems 
it deals with; we have all moved on since 
those days, he to the larger life. 

* * 
Beyond Agnosticism. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Dr. Bell, Warden of St.Stephen’s College, 
has already made such a vigorous con- 
tribution to religious and educational dis- 
cussion that he may be expected to occupy 
an outstanding position before he is many 
years older. He has a tremendous con- 
fidence in his faith, but the certainty he 
has represents the fruitage of keen thought 
and eager discussion with his peers. His 
book gives us the substance of a number 
of talks to thoughtful people who were 
searching for light and guidance; the 
hearers must have found Dr. Bell intense- 
ly stimulating. His is a fresh manner of 
thought and an equally fresh style. He 
carries the warfare into the camp of the 
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enemy, who is the purveyor of mechanis- 
tie science whose interpretations of man 
would rob him of his spiritual dignity and 
significance. He issues a call to recapture 
the values in Catholic Christianity, and 
his chapter on worship is one that raises 
important questions for the Protestant. 
“Tf Protestantism is to survive, many of us 
believe, it must revive sacramentalism 
in its devotional aspects and the art of 
worship.’’ The first prerequisite for a de- 
votional practise that is in accord with 
human nature as well as with the arts is 
that God should be localized. It is for this 
reason that Dr. Bell and those who think 
with him emphasize the sacraments. 
Jesus, thinks Dr. Bell, “meant to furnish 
his followers with concrete integument in 
which throughout the ages he might dwell 
among men—a means, if you will, by 
which he might touch and be touched.’’ 
Inevitably, from this point of view, the 
exaltation of the sermon and the arrange- 
ments of worship in Protestant churches 
irritate Dr. Bell. 

It would be good for us all if we delib- 
erately read each year a few books with 
which we knew in advance we should 
disagree. It would be good for liberal 
Protestants to read this book. If, as at 
many points they must, they disagree, 
it will be with respect for the intellectual 
honesty and for the impassioned testi- 
mony of a man who cares profoundly for 
that which he and they have been trying 
to reach by different routes. 

This is the Religious Book Club selec- 
tion for May. 


* * 
Our Recovery of Jesus. By Walter E. 
Bundy. (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50.) 


“We have not discharged our duty 
toward Jesus when we have sought to un- 
derstand just his thought and teaching 
and to translate both into the idioms of 
our own day and thought. Our great 
task, if we feel that any bond at all holds 
us to him, is to press our way down to the 
bed-rock of the whole of his experience, 
to sense, to seek and to share in such 
measure as we may the richness and reality 
of his exclusively religious reactions to, the 
sum total of all that our human life offers.’’ 
Dr. Bundy really helps us to discover this 
bed-rock of the experience of Jesus. He 
deals in a very illuminating way with the 
personal problems and inner life of Jesus. 
Beside this should be placed the same 
author’s earlier volume, ‘““‘The Religion of 
Jesus.”’ 

* * 

Unravelling the Book of Books. By 
Ernest R. Trattner. (Scribner’s. $2.75.) 
Interestingly and entertainingly does 

the author take his readers into what are 

too commonly secrets to readers of the 


Bible, the facts on which is based the 
modern interpretation of its history. 
How the text came to be what it is, how 
free minds at various periods frankly 
revised what came to them from the past, 
how decisions were finally reached as to 
what the Old and New Testaments re- 
spectively should contain as officially 
sacred ‘books, and how in modern times 
skilful interpreters have discovered the 
clues by which all this long story could be 
reconstructed—we are told by one who 
has made himself master of the sources 
of information. Any who knows Dr. 
Dufi’s little ‘History of Old Testament 
Criticism’? will find this larger book 
(which deals also with the New Testa- 
ment) marked by the same qualities of 
enthusiasm and directness and in places 
clearly indebted to its predecessor. 


* * 


The Hero in Thy Soul. By Arthur 

John Gossip. (Scribner’s. $2.50.) 

A volume of sermons in which a Scot- 
tish minister now well known makes the 
attempt to “face life gallantly.’’ He has 
had reason to discover what it may mean 
to be compelled to face life gallantly if at 
all, and generously he shares his experience 
with his readers. The authentic qualities 
of Seottish preaching are all here. Life 
is seen as it really is, with its grey days 
and its shattering experiences of trial 
and sorrow, and Christian faith is here set 


‘to the task of carrying men through deep 


waters to a safe landing of joy and peace. 
We never heard Mr. Gossip in Beech- 
grove United Free Church, Aberdeen, but 
we heard his predecessor there and the 
traditions of that pulpit have been main- 


tained. 
* * 


Recent Gains in American Civiliza- 
tion. Edited by Kirby Page. (Har- 
court Brace. $3.00.) 

Kirby Page has assembled fifteen essays 
by as many unusually competent writers 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
various aspects of our civilization which 
they appraise. Such names as Charles 
A. Beard, Stuart Chase, Norman Thomas, 
Dallas Lore Sharp, H. E. Fosdick, John 
Dewey, and Masaharu Anesaki—the last 
named contributing an outsider’s view— 
guarantee that the essays will not be 
dull or conventional in their approach to 
our civilization. We seem to be taking 
stock these days and asking not only how 
far we have gone but whither we are go- 
ing. This volume maintains as high a 
level of excellence as any co-operative 
volume we have seen for a long time. A 
reading circle or discussion club would 
find it an excellent basis for profitable in- 
quiry and criticism. 
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THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW 


In a recent and most interesting book, 
Dr. Ernest Sutherland Bates tells this 
imaginary story of Jesus and the chief 
priest at Jerusalem: 

“Then the chief priest saw that his mo- 
ment was come, and he spake yet once 
more, saying, Yea, but if ye obey not the 

_Law of Moses, ye shall be scourged and 
imprisoned during this life, and suffer in 
hell during the life to come. 

“But what penalty cometh upon you 
if ye heed not the words of this stranger? 
Let him speak. 

“And all the people were silent; and 
Jesus, also. 

“Then the people, when they saw that 
he was silent, cried out unto him, Speak, 
if thou art a prophet! What punishment 
cometh upon us if we heed not thy words? 

“Jesus said unto them, Alas, my chil- 
dren, ye shall remain even as ye now are.”’ 

It is one of the most universally applic- 
able parts of his whole book, for who is 
there among us, or what organization is 
there that has ever been founded, that 
has not at some time or other looked upon 
some new idea or suggestion, compared it 
with the old with its known advantages 
and weaknesses, and asked, “And if we 
do not this new thing,’’ hesitated, seen 
no immediate consequence, and let the 
whole matter drop there, because no ac- 
tual harm would come in sticking to the 
old system! It is so easy to forget that 
we shall, “‘alas, remain even as we now are.”’ 

I have yet to go to a convention, an in- 
stitute, or scarcely to a large discussion 
group, where at some time during the 
course of the discussion and arguments 
some one does not bring up that old ‘‘Oh, 
but we have always done it this way.” 
It is one of the most harmful things with 
which we have to deal. Naturally it is 
only to be expected that those who have 
dealt with an organization over a long 
period of time, have planned it, have 
nourished it, and watched it grow into the 
thing which it now is, are loath to see any 
changes made. They see in the thing the 
ideal that they visioned, rather than the 
sidea that has developed. And there is 
offen a vast chasm of difference. 

In order, then, to prevent this disaster 
of “remaining even as we now are’’ we 
must learn to do two things. Neither is 
very difficult. The first is to look at the 
present thing with a critical but sym- 
pathetic view. If we could only learn to 
look at the things that we are doing and 
know whether they were the best that 
they could be or not. If we could “see 
ourselves as others see us’? and know our 
own faults and weaknesses, then we would 
be able to develop this faculty of seeing 
things as they are, and wanting to make 
them different. It must be an honest 


judgment, there are as many who are dis- 
satisfied with what is good because it is 
“old’’ as there are who want something of 
lesser value because it is “‘new.”’ 

But having developed this critical 
ability where we can look at the present 
and know that it is not the best of which 
we are capable, we must go yet one step 
further. We must learn to select from 
the alternatives of the future that which 
will make us better. 


It is a difficult task, and yet it is one 
which we as young people, either as in- 
dividuals or as an organization, must learn 
to face. We must come to the point 
when we will ask, not, ““‘What is the penal- 
ty if we do not this thing?’’ but rather, 
‘What will be the result, what will be the 
gain, if we try this new idea?” 

With an attitude that can admit the 
weakness of the present, and discriminat- 
ingly judge the alternatives for the future, 
we can hope for real advancement. May 
we all strive to acquire that attitude be- 
fore the summer program of conventions, 
institutes, and conferences begins! 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS BUCK GOES TO FRIENDLY 
HOUSE 


By this time Miss Josephine C. G. Buck, 
of Chatham, Massachusetts, will already 
have reached Friendly House, Sunburst, 
North Carolina, and will undoubtedly 
have been introduced to most of our people 
there and have started her work under 
the supervision of Miss Downing. 

This is just a short introduction of Miss 
Buck to our constituency and all those 


interested in the work in the mountains. 

We are very happy that Miss Buck has 
been found for the work, and glad indeed 
for Miss Powell and the mountain friends 
that she is to serve among them. There 
are certain qualifications which seem 
necessary to be found in the young woman 
who should succeed Miss Downing. It is 
so essential, for instance, that a worker 
have a good knowledge of music. Music 
adds much to every church service, to 
every social good time; how could we 
have sent a young woman who was not 
musical? Then knowledge of work with 
little children is so necessary. 

Miss Buck attended high school in 
Chatham and in Medford. While attend- 


ing school in Medford she became a mem= 
ber of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
To become a member is a test of a very 
good voice. She began her study of the 
piano when but seven years old. At the 
instigation of the supervisor of music of the 
public schools, she started to study music 
as her ambition for life work and at fifteen 
took the first summer term at the Institute 
of Music. 

After four summer terms at Northamp- 
ton (lately affiliated with Skidmore Col- 
lege of Fine Arts) she received her di- 
ploma. Here she studied the art of peda- 
gogy. In the meantime she has gone on 
with her music in all branches, loving the 
pipe organ particularly. She has been or- 
ganist and choir director in: her local 
church and has also taught music to chil- 
dren. After graduating from high school 
she spent one year at Bridgewater Normal 
School and during that period, in the 
teacher training class, was so successful 
that her instructors wanted her to keep up 
geography and history, as special subjects. 
She has always been a great favorite with 
children and we know that the children 
of the mountains will love her too. 

From her mother we learn that she has 
been taught to be a good housekeeper and 
cook, and this knowledge will come in 
very handy in her new field of service. A 
Universalist from birth, christened in the 
church and brought up in the faith, we 
know that we have a real treasure in Miss 
Buck. 

Miss Buck was presented by the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Vallentyne, to the 
large gathering of women attending the 
Massachusetts Public Meeting on April 
25, in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. 

Massachusetts is proud to have one of 
her daughters engaged in such splendid 
work, and Chatham may well be proud also. 
And we add to this that all of our loyal 
women who support this work in the 
mountains of North Carolina may rejoice 
that we have found Miss Buck and that 
she has found us. We look forward to hap- 
py years of service together. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 26-June 1. Methuen, Mass.; Proy- 
incetown, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 26-June 1. Cincinnati, Ohio; Points 
in New York; Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 26-June 1. Headquarters. 
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INSTITUTE AT BARRE, VERMONT 


For the sixth successive year, the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will con- 
duct an Institute for Religious Education 
at Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt., meet- 
ing this year from June 13 to 16. As in 
previous years, the Vermont Convention 
will co-operate and Rev. Edwin Wood, 
State Superintendent, will conduct a 
forum on Saturday evening and preach 
the sermon on Sunday morning. 

The men and women of the faculty 
bring to their task experience which gives 
weight to their teaching. Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, claimed by Vermont as one of her 
own, is a minister whose success in re- 
ligious education in his own parish is 
outstanding. His touch with Japan as 
well as the direction of his thought and 
study make him especially qualified to give 
a course in ‘‘World Friendship.”’ He will 
also speak on ‘‘Training in Worship.”’ 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, supervisor 
of our Massachusetts church schools and 
teacher during the past two or three years 
in many interdenominational training 
schools, will give of her large wisdom to 
teachers of young children. Teachers of 
older pupils will be led by Miss Ruth 
Drowne, who has just been appointed 
director of religious education in our 
church at Malden, Mass. Miss Drowne 
will also be in charge of recreation, and 
only those who have been at Barre in past 
years can realize how much time to play 
the Institute manages to find nor how de- 
lightful that play proves to be. 

Rev. A.. Gertrude Earle, who has been a 
member of the faculty each year since the 
beginning, will act as dean. She will also 
teach a course in “The Life of Christ,’’ 
based on the gospel of Mark and planned 
for young teachers. 

Rev. Will A. Kelley and many workers 
from the Barre church will lend their pres- 
ence and counsel, and Principal George E. 
Rogers and his co-workers will look after 
the physical well-being of the attendants. 

But the most important aspect of this 
Institute is what happens in the parishes 
of Vermont and New Hampshire during 
the weeks just before its sessions. We are 
hoping that every church will plan to be 
represented. No expenditure of money 
will yield larger results than the sending 
of young people to this Institute, to profit 
by its instruction and to catch its vision. 
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MORE GOOD INSTITUTES 


I. GALESBURG, ILL. 
Dates, June 16 to 21. 


Faculty 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs. 
Miss Dorothy Tilden. 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp. 
Rev. Harold Lumsden. 
Rey. Lambert Case. 
Rev. Robert Dexter, Ph. D. 
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Regular session of a well-estab- * 
lished and constantly growing in- * 
stitute. - 
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Correspondent: Mrs. Alice Hender- * 
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Il. WHITE LAKE, NORTH 
CAROLINA 
Dates, June 17 to 23. 


Faculty 
Rey. F. B. Bishop, D. D. 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
And North Carolina Leaders. 


Second session of an institute that 
is to be of great service in an im- 
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* portant section of our field. 


* 


Correspondent: Miss Eloise Ward, 
Rose Hill, N. C. 
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Ask the leaders in Barré, Bethel, Morris- 
ville, Bellows Falls, Springfield, and St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Woodsville, Winchester 
and Alstead, N. H., what they have 
gained from representation, and then plan 
to place the name of your church on the 
list of students this year. It wil: be worth 
every cent it costs you. 


* * 


THIS IS THE WAY TO DO IT 


Norway, Maine, writes: ““We are send- 
ing our Improvement Blank. Four of us 
have already spent several hours on the 
score card and expect to spend another 
evening before long. The items we list 
for ‘improvement’ are the most obvious 
and practical. There are many other op- 
portunities for improvement, of course. 
I am sure that working on the score card 
has shown us several weak spots which 
previously had been overlooked, and has 
called our attention again to various de- 
fects of which we were already aware.”’ 

Such a plan as this followed for a series 
of years is sure to result in a school steadily 
going forward. It is not necessary to be 
overwhelmed or discouraged by the score 
ecard. It should rather give incentive to 


choose definite points for effort, concentrat- 
ing endeavor at these points until accom- 
plished. 
* * 
ENJOYING FREEDOM OR HAVING 
A. FLING 


There are young people who seem to 
think that they are enjoying freedom when 
they are only having a fling. 

To have a fling is to yield to instincts, 
especially the physical instincts. 

To have a fling is to do what you feel 
like doing regardless of the consequences. 

If the locomotive had a mind it would 
doubtless feel that it was having a fling 
when it leaps from the rails. 

Freedom is a high word. 

‘ “To be free and independent is to sub- 
stitute through intelligence inward self- 
control for outward restraint.” 

That is freedom, and it is a hard business. 

There are few finer things on earth than 
freedom. 

So many think that freedom means self- 
expression. 

But in many cases self-expression means 
instinct, preferably one of the less exalted 
instincts, and giving it full play. 

To have one’s fiing is to end up, like 
the plunging locomotive, in the ditch. 

While at first the two iron rails of the 
track seem a restraint, as a matter of fact 
it is only when the locomotive sticks to 
the rails that it has the freedom of the 
continent. 

Let young people pursue independence. 

But it can never be won by living on the 
animal level. 

Independence is won only when the 
higher self is seated on the throne in spite 
of the mutinous efforts of the ape and tiger 
instincts which sometimes garb themselves 
as angels of light.—/. Elmer Russell. 

* * 


TO KEEP THE AIR CLEAN 


A committee of a thousand medical, re- 
ligious and social service workers has 
been formed to lead an effort to prevent 
the cigarette companies from using the 
radio to build up a child market for their 
goods. Says Daniel A. Poling: ‘Our deep 
hostility against this advertising receives 
its final authority from all who would 
have American youth and American life 
fit and sound.” 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Hartford has lost its superfine super- 
intendent. Mr. J. Albert Robinson, be- 
cause of an important promotion in busi- 
ness, is about to remove to Fairfield, Conn., 
which is a little too distant for him to 
commute to his beloved church school. 
His new residence, however, is not far 
from Bridgeport, and, of course, Pastor 
Kramer and his associates will immediate- 
ly take notice. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. L. Hamilton Garner are 
now installed in the parsonage of the 
Universalist church at 815 South Eleventh 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, of Minneapolis, 
will sail from New York June 22 for a 
_ ten weeks’ motor trip in England, Holiand, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and France. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., has accepted an invitation to give 
the Commencement address to the gradu- 
ates of the Canton Theological School, 
St. Lawrence University, Sunday, June 9. 
Mr. Fletcher recently preached in the 
Unitarian church of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., of Bos- 


ton, will be the summer preacher at Round 
Pond, Me. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Webster of 
Galesburg, Ill., on May 2 gave a _ beauti- 
ful reception in honor of Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider, D. D., and Mrs. Reifsnider, of 
Santa Paula, Cal., who were on their way 
to Europe. 


Dr. and Mrs. Reifsnider were in Boston 
May 10-18. On Sunday, May 12, they 
were tendered a reception by Mrs. George 
Bunton of 63 Washington Ave., Cambridge. 
Rey. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley, Dr. and 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Rev. and Mrs. 
Otto S. Raspe, and representatives of the 
Baptist and Unitarian clergy of Cambridge 
were present. 


Mrs. Lucy Hurst, of the Delos Thomp- 
son Home, Waldron, Indiana, known to 
many admiring Universalists as “‘Aunt 
Lucy,’’ celebrated her eightieth birthday 
on May 17, and received loving greetings 
from her many friends near and far. 


Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of 
the Muncie, Ind., church, recently ad- 
dressed the Hoosier Schoolmaster Club 
on “What is wrong with our system of 
education?’ This club is made up of 
school men who have contributed some- 
thing unusual to the cause of education. 
Mr. McDavitt also addressed the Kiwanis 
Club of Indianapolis on ‘*What science is 
doing to our thinking.”’ 


Hon. Abram Zoller, of Little Falls, 
N. Y., has been appointed by the mayor 
of that city to serve a five-year term on the 
Board of Education. Mr. Zoller is a 
prominent lawyer of Little Falls and has 
served two terms as mayor of the city. 
Recently he announced his candidacy for 
the position of county judge and surrogate 
in the Republican primaries to be held in 
September. Mr. and Mrs. Zoller are 
loyal Universalists. 


and Interests 


Illinois 

Waltonville——Rev. Carl A. Polson of 
Decatur, Ill., has been preaching every 
fourth Sunday for us for nearly a year. 
He delivered a wonderful message on 
‘Happiness’ at our April services which 
all enjoyed. Our membership is not so 
large but we have some consecrated loyal 
workers. We have a very active Ladies’ 
Aid which meets every Wednesday. Re- 
cently the Aid served lunch at a sale which 
netted us $26. The Sunday school has 
been practically dormant since January 
owing to road conditions, but it has taken 
on new life. 

Galesburg.—Rey. Lambert J. Case, 
pastor. Easter Sunday was one of the 
most successful the local church had ever 
experienced, in spite of a downpour of 
rain. In fact if the sun had been shining 
the church could not have held the people. 
As it was the auditorium was filled and 
the baleony was about one-third filled. 
The Galesburg Knights Templars were 
guests at the service and about fifty of the 
Sir Knights braved the weather. Previous 
to the church service the Y. P. C. U. heid 
an Easter breakfast, which was well at- 
tended. In the afternoon the church 
schoo! presented its annua! Easter pageant. 
At the Holy Thursday evening candle- 
light service fourteen were received into 
membership. Our church recreation 
nights have been very entertaining each 
month, Dr. Reese speaking at the May 
night on his recent trip around the world. 
We have had to organize a second Scout 
troop, as the old troop was overflowing. 
Not only did the Woman’s League have a 
successful spring bazaar, but the Clara 
Barton Guild also had a big public dinner 
at which they cleared enough to pay all 
their dues and quotas for the year. The 
mothers’ class, or, as it is now called, the 
Clara Barton class, is growing right along, 
as it brings new young families into the 
church. 


Maine 


Caribou.—Rev. E. B. Cunningham, pas- 
tor. Sunday, May 12, six adults were re- 
ceived into the church. One of them, Miss 
Porter, is a teacher both in the public 
school and our Sunday school. Another, 
Miss Hayden, is director of music in the 
public schools and a member of the Uni- 
versalist choir. The Manning book, 
“George Seeks a Reason,”’ is being used to 
good advantage in this parish. The Cari- 
bou church recently lost one of its most 
devoted and loyal members in the death 
of Mrs. Bessie Smith. In spite of much 
sickness and suffering she succeeded in 
being a regular attendant at church and at 
the Forum Class. She also served as 
director of the Cradle Roll department of 
the Sunday school. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
By unanimous vote of the board of trus- 
tees at their last meeting it was decided 
to engage a full time church school and 
young people’s director to begin duty on 
Sept. 1. A committee was appointed and 
Miss Drowne of Medferd Hillside has 
been called and has accepted. Miss 
Drowne is a graduate of Boston School of 
Physical Education and graduated as a 
special student from Boston University 
School of Religious Education. She has 
served with great success our church in 
Bangor, Maine, and for the past year has 
been part time worker in our Cambridge 
and Charlestown churches. 

Brockton.—Rey. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. This year the various organizations 
of the church have worked in close co- 
operation, producing gratifying resuits. 
In March they served a chicken pie supper 
which netted them a considerable sum. 
May 7 they again united to put on a parish 
get-together. This was not a money mak- 
ing proposition but an effort to foster the 
social and friendly spirit. We hope to 
make these good times monthly affairs. 
At Easter the congregation, which prac- 
tically filled the church, was the largest in 
many years, as was also the Easter offer- 
ing. The fine music and beautiful flowers 
added much to the giadness of the day. 
April 14 was observed as Weman’s Sun- 
day. The Mission Circle took entire charge 
of the service. We were especially for- 
tunate in having Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole as speaker. Her subject was, 
“What Shall We Do with Our Leisure 
Time?”’ It was a splendid and timely ad- 
dress for these days. On April 22 the 
church school held a parent-teacher meet- 
ing, the first of its kind in our Brockton 
church. Mr. Carl Hempel of Lynn was 
the speaker. ~All who attended felt it 
worth while and are of the opinion that 
we should have such meetings two or three 
times a year. May 12 was observed as 
Mothers’ Day. The Mothers’ Club at- 
tended in a body. The Nash Club, a 
group of young men, also showed special 
thought for their mothers by. furnishing 
flowers and attending in a body. The 
music and:sermon were appropriate for the 
day. We have been especially fortunate 
in having memorial flowers every Sunday 
since the first of the year. These add much 
to our morning service and then are sent 
to brighten the lives of the sick and shut- 
ins. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., 
pastor. Our church school superintendent, 
Mrs. Herbert Shaw, uses special days in 
the calendar as themes for her worship 
services. Seventeen of our church school 
members united with the church at Easter. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ was the sub- 
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ject of the dramatic Easter service given 
by the young people. This was taken from 
Isobel Whiting’s book, but a group of girls 
were added who accompanied the Grail 
Bearer, singing, “Follow the Gleam.” 
“Spring” furnished the subject for one 
service, teaching the advantages of out- 
door life. The fable, ‘“The boy who hated 
trees,’’ with three poems on trees given 
by members of the school, made up the 
Arbor Day service. A lantern story of 
Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador was a 
most interesting study. We contribute 
regularly to Dr. Grenfell’s work. Our 
April church conference shows our school 
closing the year with the best attendance 
inits history. In eight years there has been 
a net gain of 105 in membership. At the 
Good Friday service the choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. Alfred Mulford, organist, 
sang the anthem, “Sheep and Lambs,” 
and Mr. E. Clarence Girvan, baritone, 
sang, “God my Father,’’ from the Seven 
Last Words. The floral decorations at 
Easter were, as usual, in charge of Mrs. 
Thomas MacBride, assisted by her daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice MacBride. Communion 
was observed at the Good Friday evening 
service, and members of the senior Y. P. 
C. U. had this in charge. The Women’s 
Fellowship meets the first Wednesday of 
each month at 4 p. m. and supper is served 
to the public at 6.30. At the last meeting, 
the president, Mrs. Bucklin, announced 
that over 300 garments had been made 
and presented to the Onondaga Orphans’ 
Home. The Betts Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters meet on the second Wednesday eve- 
ning of each month. This year the mem- 
bers are directing their efforts towards 
raising $500 to furnish a room in the new 
home for aged women. This room is to be 
named ‘The Mary Browning Betts’’ 
room in honor of our pastor’s wife, who 
for many years has been a faithful mem- 
ber of our Circle and also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Syracuse Home 
for Aged Women. Immediately follow- 
ing Lent our dramatic club under the able 
direction of Mrs. Thomas MacBride pre- 
sented two very interesting and amusing 


plays. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE THE YEAR ROUND 


The annual fair at Murray Grove is not 
merely a nine days’ wonder but a twelve 
months’ wonder. It is astonishing to 
visitors who have had no previous op- 
portunity to observe the working of the 
Murray Grove spirit, and it is astonishing 
also to the very people who plan it and 
carry it through to successful completion. 
The group at the fair is never large and 
there is no great display of money, yet the 
Year-Books show that the profits mount 
up to $1,000, or $2,000, or (as in the peak 
year) $2,250. The explanation is that 
the energetic and versatile committees 
secure the interest and co-operation of 
many friends who, in their home parishes, 
hold socials or entertainments or food sales 
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for the benefit of Murray Grove. The 
income from all these enterprises is added 
to receipts at the actual fair, with the re- 
sult that everybody is jubilant. The 
dates for 1929 are August 16 and 17. Miss 
Grace Rice, of 127 Gregory St., Rochester, 
New York, is the capable chairman, and 
she is already hard at work. . 
* * 


FOR FRIENDS OF FERRY BEACH 


Friends of Ferry Beach will be inter- 
ested in the entertainment that is to be 
given Tuesday, May 28, at 8 p. m., in the 
First Universalist Church of Charlestown, 
Mass. 

The purpose of this program is to in- 
crease the fund started last summer by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, to remodel and furnish 
a committee and rest room on the second 
floor of the Quillen House at Ferry Beach, 
to be known as “‘Maria Shinn Room.” 

Mrs. Quillen H. Shinn, wife and loyal 
co-worker of the loved founder of Ferry 
Beach, and forever its inspiration, has 
long felt the need of such a room, and it 
is hoped that the coming season may see 
her wish fulfilled. 

Mrs. Lena B. Knox is in charge of the 
musical numbers. There are prospects of 
an orchestra, violin solos, and vocal selec- 
tions. There is a possibility that Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson, president of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, may give some 
interesting interpretations of Mrs. Wil- 
son’ssongs. (The program is not complete 
as this goes to press.) 

Mrs. Agnes Taylor Arey, who has con- 
ducted the Rowland Psychology Group at 
Ferry Beach for several seasons, will give 
an interesting talk on “‘The Story Your 
Face Tells,’ with illustrations of types 
and characters. Mrs. Arey will also give 
an outline of the ‘Ferry Beach family’’ 
and ‘‘The Spirit of Ferry Beach,’’ which 
will be shown by tableaux. 

Invite your friends to enjoy this pro- 
gram with you, and partake in a measure 
of “the spirit of Ferry Beach.’ There will 
be no charge for admission but a free will 
offering will be taken. 


ae OS 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


Anniversary, Visitation and Donation 
Day 

They are coming Tuesday, June 4, over 
every highway, in automobiles, motor 
coaches, chartered buses, railway trains 
and ‘‘what have you”’ at your command; 
they are coming singly, in families, in re- 
gional groups, and “car load lots;’’ they 
are coming with full assurance that they 
will be richly repaid for all the labors and 
costs incurred in making the pilgrimage. 
No visitor to Foxborough at any of these 
unique celebrations has ever been disap- 
pointed. They are wonderful. Scores 
upon scores come every year and would 
not miss this outing for anything. 

Leading executives of the denomination, 
ministers of great city churches and pas- 
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tors of small country parishes; young peo- 
ple, middle aged, and aged people all join 
in filling the largest church in Foxborough, 
Bethany Congregational, to the outer 
doors. Eloquent oratory, inspiring music,. 
liberal picnic lunches, fraternal greetings 
and closer personal touch with one of our 
most beautiful Christian philanthropies: 
make the day unforgettable. 

The visitors are supposed to bring box 
lunches. Tables will be provided for their 
convenience. Abundant hot coffee of the 
best quality furnished free to all. For 
those who do not bring their own food re- 
freshments will be offered for sale by the 
local Universalist Circle at very reason- 
able prices. A limited number of special 
dinners are obtainable at Larrimore’s 
“diner”? not far away from the meeting- 
house. 

Don’t stop for unpropitious weather. 
“What’s a little rain between drops?’” 


“Most likely it will be clear. 


The meetings will begin at 10.45 a. m. 
and 1.30 p. m. Reception at the Home 
at 3.30 p. m. ” 

Come see how we want to greatly en- 
large the building. Bring not only a token 
of your friendship for the collection, but 
remember that provisions for the culinary 
department, the infirmary, dormitory and 
the library are always welcome. 

Charles Conklin, President. 


* * 


DR. GROSE RESIGNS 


On May 14 the following letter was pre- 
sented by Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
to the annual meeting of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Society, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

To the Members of All Souls Universalist 

Church and Society: 

On the first day of next October I shall 


‘have completed my seventh successive 


year as the minister of All Souls Church, 
my thirty-seventh year in the Christian 
ministry and my thirty-fifth year as an 
ordained Universalist clergyman. 

It is with sincere regret that I now an- 
nounce a decision, long since arrived at, 
after the most careful consideration of all 
the interests involved, that on October 
first, 1929, the present pastorate will 
terminate. Iam tendering my resignation 
now, to take effect however on October 
first, so that you may be given ample time 
to select my successor in advance of my 
own retirement and so that, with no in- 
terruption to.the work of the church, 
you may under new leadership continue 
your earnest efforts to build up the King- 
dom of God in this community. 

I would do injustice to Mrs. Grose and 
myself did I not bear witness to the heart- 
felt gratitude we both feel towards all 
those who have not only so splendidly 
co-operated with us in our work but have 
in addition proved themselves to be such 
true and loyal personal friends. Those 
seven years have been among the happiest 
in our lives. The many kindnesses we 
have received here can never be forgotten. 
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Whatever the future may bring we shall 
never cease to be interested in the welfare 
of All Souls Church and its people. Our 
constant prayer will be that the good 
Father of us all may bestow upon you His 
richest blessings and that the finest 
achievements the past has brought to the 
church we all love may be only a promise 
and foretaste of larger and better things 
to come. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur W. Grose. 


In a statement issued the day of the 
annual meeting Dr. Grose said: ‘I might 
add for your information that I have at 
present no plans for the future and that 
my resignation is tendered simply and 
solely because Mrs. Grose and I desire to 
be relieved of the burdens of the pastorate 
of an important city church, and for no 
other reason whatsoever.”’ 

He has had a successful pastorate in 
Brooklyn. 


* * 


FROM THE MINISTER’S STUDY 


President Hoover’s address of last 
Monday before the members of the As- 
sociated Press in New York was a notable 
one because characterized by a moral zeal 
rarely found in the presidential utterances 
of recent years. There is small possibility 
of misunderstanding a man who is so clear, 
frank, and utterly unequivocai in his 
speech. One gains the impression that 
President Hoover really means business. 
Surely no theme could have been more to 
the point. As Mr. Hoover says: “a sur- 
prising number of our people . . . have 
drifted into the extraordinary notion that 
laws are made for those who choose to 
obey them.’’ Disrespect for law is promi- 
nent in our country. A citizen has an 
obligation to obey the laws of his country. 
If he feels dissatisfied with a law, he has a 
right to urge its repeal by reputable 
methods. 

But there should be another observa- 
tion added here. This talk about our 
obligation to obey law troubles us a bit. 
What shall we say of that citizen who be- 
lieves a certain law passed by the majority 
to be wrong, sinful? How about our 
grandfathers and the fugitive slave law? 
How about conscientious objectors and 
the conscription act? Shall we say these 
must obey the law? It is conceivable 
that there might be situations when a 
citizen can do nothing else but disobey a 
law he conceives to be wrong, as in these 
two instances. But he should disobey the 
law openly, actually serye notice he is 
going to do it, and then deliver himself 
up to the authorities and suffer the con- 
sequences. Such constitutes a moral 
protest. Obviously the present disobe- 
dience of law is not on this level. 

The danger of business concentration, 
of which we have been speaking in recent 
sermons, is aptly illustrated in the recent 
ease of the Boston Herald. The Boston 
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Herald has recently been purchased by a 
great power company. Now at the present 
time our monopolistic power companies are 
flooding the company with propaganda 
favoring a monopoly of public utilities 
and therefore against the idea of public 
ownership. Such propaganda has not 
only reached our legislatures but invaded 
our public schools. May not this pur- 
chase of the Boston Herald be one more 
attempt, and a gigantic one, to put over 
their propaganda? Will not the editorial 
page of the Herald, frequently progressive 
and socially daring, lose these qualities? 
The Herald avows it will make no dif- 
ference in its editorial policy, But is it 
not bound to do so? We are suspicious. 
If this great newspaper becomes the mere 
tool of a public utility company, the city 
and state will suffer a grievous loss. 

Cardinal O’Connell is wrong again. 
Every so often this opulent and pompous 
ecclesiastical prince bursts out in ill di- 
rected invective. This time it is against 
Prof. Albert E. Einstein, whom he calls 
an atheist. Just as if an atheist was any 
one to be afraid of! Einstein says he is a 
theist, as Spinoza was before him. Doubt- 
less Einstein’s theories of relativity render 
irrational any such an absolute deity as 
that which the Cardinal believes in. 
Therefore, says the Cardinal, Mr. Einstein 
does not believe in God. When will we 
learn that because some one contradicts 
our idea of God it does not follow that 
therefore he does not believe in God at all? 

The eye of every New England business 
man must be toward the South in these 
days. There labor troubles are prominent. 
The same old drama of opposition to 
unionism here in New England some years 
ago is now being enacted in the South. 
There is no question in our mind but that 
the South will be unionized despite threats 
and violence. When the South does be- 
come unionized will this not mean that 
she will by no means be as strong a com- 
petitor for New England? Will this not 
mean that much of the trade we have lost 
because of cheap labor in the South will 
come back?— Haverhill Church Bulletin 
(N. D. Fletcher). 
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CHURCH SCHOOL CENTENNIAL 


The centennial celebration of the Sun- 
day school of the First Universalist Church, 
Charlestown, Mass., was held Friday, 
May 10, and Sunday, May 12. 

The one hundredth anniversary supper 
at 6.30 Friday night was preceded by a 
friendship hour, when many former mem- 
bers of the Sunday school who now live 
in widely scattered communities came to- 
gether for a reunion. A delicious supper 
was served by the ladies of the church. 
All of their facilities were taxed to the ut- 
most because of the unusually large at- 
tendance, 321 sitting down together. 
After dinner a program of music and ad- 
dresses was given. 


Henry §Crafts Wiley, superintendent 
of the Sunday school, presided, and in- 
troduced Henry JI. Fairbanks, superin- 
tendent from 1904 to 1912, as toastmaster. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Mr. 
Wiley in behalf of the Sunday school and 
by Rev. John M. Ratcliff, the minister, 
in behalf of the church. Other features 
of the program were as follows: 

Piano solo, Murray F,. Hall, formerly 
pianist of the Sunday school. ‘‘From Out 
the Past,’’ Elerson P. Hardy. Historical 
Notes, Miss Elizabeth L. Brown. Soprano 
solo, Miss Ruth Brooks. Greetings: From 
the Sunday schools of Charlestown— 
Baptist school, Dr. S. C. Henriques; Con- 
gregational, Mr. F. W. Pierce; Episcopal, 
Miss Florence Mason. From the Uni- 
versalist Sunday schools of Massachusetts 
—Reyv. Elmer Peters, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation. From other centennial schools 
—George Newcomb, Salem, Mass., Wil- 
liam Johnson, Cambridge, Mass. Solo, 
Mrs. Helen Bingham Dilts. ““Mem- 
ories,’ Mrs. Ella Worth Pendergast. 
Solo, Miss Brooks. Addresses by past 
superintendents of the Sunday school, 
Rev. John B. W. Day, 1897-1899, C.G. 
Noyes, 1899-1904. Addresses by former 
teachers of the Sunday school, Miss Alice 
Robertson, Miss Lucy Hayden. Solo, 
Mrs. Dilts. Address, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., president of the General 
Sunday School Association. Singing, 
“God be with you till we meet again.”’ 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle of the General 
Sunday School Association was the preach- 
er at the centennial service on Sunday. 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff conducted the ser- 
vice and also made a brief address. ‘‘The 
City Beautiful,’’ composed by J. L. Gil- 
bert, for forty-five years organist of the 
church, was sung as a solo. Hymn 28, 
written by Rev. Hosea Ballou, was sung 
just before the sermon. Mr. Ballou 
preached the installation sermon at the 
dedication of the church Sept. 5, 1811. 

The centennial program carried the 
names of the following superintendents of 
the Sunday school since its organization: 
1829, Rev. Linus S. Everett. 1835, 
Joseph Hunnewell. 1836, James K. Froth- 
ingham. 1837, Richard Frothingham, Jr. 
1838, William Stevens. 1843, N. Y. 


Culbertson. 1847, Gustavus V. Hall. 
1848, Caleb Rand. 18538, S. S. Willson. 
1856, H. B. Metcalf. 1858, Horatio 
Wellington. 1860, Caleb Rand. 1861, 


William H. Finney. 1864, John P. Lor- 
ing. 1865, William H. Finney. 1867, 
John P. Loring, 1869, Thomas G. Froth- 
ingham. 1872, John P. Loring. 1872, 
William F. Hall. 1875, Horatio Welling- 
ton. 1878, Samuel H. Pook. 1860, Dr. 
C. K. Cutter. 1881, E. L. Pillsbury. 
1885, Ira A. Worth. 1890, Frederick B. 
Hall. 1892, E. B. Streeter. 1897, J. B. 
W. Day. 1899, C. G. Noyes. 1904, 
Henry I. Fairbanks. 1912, Henry C. 
Wiley. 
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In addition the following have served as 
directors of religious education: Miss 
Elizabeth Etz, 1923. Miss Dorothy Til- 
den, 1927. Miss Thelma Johnson, 1928. 
Miss Ruth Drowne, 1928. 

The officers of the Sunday school at 
present are: Minister, Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff. Superintendent, Henry C. Wiley. 
Secretary, Edwin A. Archer. Directors 
of Religious Education, Miss Thelma 
Johnson, Miss Ruth Drowne. 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, East 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

oe 


MONEY FOUND 


A wallet containing a sum of money was found at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, on Thursday, 
April 25. It had been lost evidently by some at- 
tendant at the meeting of the Woman’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society. The owner can obtain the 
property by applying to Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion Monday, April 29, 1929, the following action 
was taken: 

Renewed the licenses of Wilburn B. Miller, Gil- 
bert A. Potter and Donald G. Lothrop. 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license to Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper. 

Granted letters of transfer to Rev. James Alcock 
to Iowa and Rev. B. F. McIntire to New Hampshire. 

Accepted on letter of transfer from Maine Rey. 
E. H. Carritt. 

Noted ordination of William A. Haney at Taun- 
ton, Mass., on March 22, 1929. Fellowship was 
conferred by Rev. C. A. Haney. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
ne 


MT. AUBURN SUNDAY 


On May 26, at 4 p. m., the Massachusetts Y. P. 
C. U. will hold its annual Mt. Auburn Memorial 
Service. The State Board, under whose auspices 
the observance is held, asks the support of all Unions 
in the state, and particularly those in Greater Boston, 
to be present at Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge 
and make this gathering, in 1929, the largest and 
most representative ever held. 

. Dorothy Bradford. 
* * 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundredth and fourth annual session of 
the Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary 
bodies will convene at Norwalk, Ohio, June 23 to 
27, 1929, for the election of officers and for the trans- 
action of such business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ee 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Fair is to be held on two days; 
the first being Thursday, August 1, the second Tues- 
day, August 6. 

This will give the two groups in attendance at 
the Women’s Missionary sessions and those of the 
Sunday school an opportunity to have a share in the 
good times which always come at the “Fair Days.” 

Contributions will be most gratefully received for 
any of the tables—bags, handkerchiefs, fancy ar- 
ticles, and household necessities of any and all kinds. 

The Quillen will be opened July 20, and any time 
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after that date until Aug. 5 mail and parcel post 
packages may be sent to the chairman of the fair, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine. 
Have you had your party to raise.money for the 
fund? 
Ee 


FLORIDA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Miss Elizabeth M. Watts of 721 Hogan Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, has been granted a license by 
the Florida Convention of the Universalist Church 
to serve as minister of that denomination. 

James C. Coleman. 
ued 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Rhode Island Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Church of Our 
Father, Pawtucket, Wednesday, June 5, 1929, con- 
vening at 10 a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
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IOWA CONVENTION CALL 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Iowa 
Universalist Convention and auxilliaries will be 
held in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 13 and 14, begin- 
ning at 2 p. m. Thursday, for the election of officers 
and such other business as may legally come before 
the Convention. An interesting program is prom- 
ised. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


Obituary 


William Harrison McDavitt 


William Harrison MeDavitt, youngest son of Leo 
and Araminta Kirby McDavitt, died at his home 
near Elmer, Missouri, May 3. He was born on the 
farm where he resided at the time of his death, on 
Feb. 20, 1851. His wife, Laura I. Gash, died six 
years ago. The five children born to them are all 
-iving: Thomas and Sampel, of Elmer, Mo., Minta, 
of Kirksville, Mo., Bazil and Mayme of California. 

Mr. McDavitt was admitted to practise law both 
in the state and federal courts. He was a lifelong 
Universalist and was a member of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Funeral services were held in the Elmer church, 
conducted by his nephew, Rev. Arthur W. Mc- 
Davitt, of Muncie, Ind. 


John H. Mace 


John H. Mace died on Thursday, May 9, after 
two years of feeble health. Had he lived four more 
days he would have been eighty-five years old. He 
was born in Boston, where he made his home until 
his wife died about six years ago, when he moved 
to Chelsea, Mass., to make his home with Mrs. 
A. I. Theall, a lifelong friend of his wife. Mr. Mace 
was a Civil War veteran, havinz served as a mem- 
ber of Co. B, New Hampshire Infantry, and Co. K, 
4th Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, being mustered 
out of service on June 17, 1865. For many years he 
has been a member of Gettysburg Post 191 of Bos- 
ton, and at the time of his death was chaplain. He 
was an ardent Universalist and a faithful attendant 
and supporter of his church, and it was one of his 
crosses during the past two years that physical in- 
firmity prohibited his making the journey to his 
church, but to the last he was an inspiration to his 
pastor, helping in every way possible. The life he 
lived was an example for all who knew him. 

A few days before his death he was taken to the 
hospital of the Soldiers’ Home, where he died, and 
memorial services were conducted Saturday, May 11, 
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in the chapel of the Soldiers’ Home, his pastor, Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, officiating. He leaves two sisters, 
Mrs. Fannie Hayes of Avon and Mrs. Emma Berry 
of Melrose. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. 
However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 
salary is almost certain to drop, if it does not stop entirely, 
about thatage. To meet this financial crisis the Ministers’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 
income as one settlement option. (Adv.) 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 
20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


" BIBLE 


Massachusetis 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


languages 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLESIOIOURS 


- 445-G Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


or Athol. 


A MORGAN MEMORIAL-GOODWILL BAG SENT-FREE! 


To all who will save therein their cast-off clothing, shoes, bedding, kitchen-ware, 

magazines, etc., etc., for Morgan Memorial. 

vides work and wages and teaches trades to the handicapped and supplies usefu! 

things to those who reed them. Morgan Trucks will collect near Boston, Fitchburg 
Expressage will be paid elsewhere. 4 


SEND TO MORGAN MEMORIAL, 81 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


REMEMBER MORGAN MEMORIAL IN YOUR GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


Repairing, cleaning these things pro- 


: 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. 60 cents a 
dozen. : 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


To fold in envelope. 


luxe. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

_The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P, Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective ~ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Probably the most terrific hail-storm in 
history was that which swept across 
France and Belgium and into Germany on 
a very hot day—July 18, 1778. The na- 
tives still remember it, after a century and 
a half.—Bosion Globe. 

* * 

As we understand the World Court 
situation, Elihu Root has devised a formu- 
la that will be accepted with pleasure by 
the entire human race and rejected by the 
United States Senate.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

Preacher: “‘You must conquer yourself. 
I conquered myself when I was about your 
age.” 

Jones: ‘‘Well, you see, parson, I’m a 
harder man to lick than you are.’’—Life. 
* * 

Doug Fairbanks will fly in an airplane 
over the contending armies of Mexico. 
What’s the matter? Is Doug getting all 
stiff and rheumatic so he can’t jump any 
more?—Detroit News. 

* * 

WANTED BY A BACHOLER OF 
middle age, to correspond with lady or 
widow of same age, with idea in mind of 
entering poultry business.—Ad in a Mon- 
tana paper. 

* * 
MAN SLAIN AT 
WICHITA LIVES 
AT VINTON, IOWA 
— Headlines in a Fort Dodge naper. 
* * 

The Europeans are said to hate Ameri- 
cans because our tourists have so much 
money. The Europeans would just love 
us stay-at-homes.— Kay Features. 

* * 

Ned: “Well, how is your companionate 
marriage working out?’’ 

Jed: ‘‘Terrible—I’ve lost my wife’s 
address.” — Judge, 

* * 

She (playing piano): ‘‘That was ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Death.’ ”’ 

He: “I am not  surprised.’’—Lustige 
Blaetier. 

* * 

Wanted—Man for gardening, also to 
take charge of a cow who can sing in the 
choir and play the organ.— Westmont (Iil.) 
paper. 

* * 

The most discomforting thing about 
dodging an auto is the dirty look the driver 
gives you for escaping.— Kay Features. 

* * 

One of the two bullets went wild, the 
other striking her corset and glancing off 
without injury.—Toledo paper. 

* * 

And then there’s the absent-minded 
plumber who forgot to forget his tools.— 
Louisville Satyr. 

* * 

The first ten commandments are the 

hardest.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 


Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 
The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. ‘ 
The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year. 
OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age):. 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons, 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesus told. 26 Lessons, 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 

PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 
Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 

FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 80 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
ssued two parts to each year. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 


FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-years 


LESSON SUBJECTS / 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. 
PART II. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 

The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 

The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 80 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


